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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(Nov. 26) 


F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wor.Lp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for’ our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





(C0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor." 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
C Income ( Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 








_ FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have 
been declared by the Board 
of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable January 1, 
1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on De- 
cember 8, 1952. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.15 
per share and an extra divi- 
dend of $0.10 per share on the 
Common Stock, both payable 
January 1, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business on December 8, 1952. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been declared payable January 1, 
1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, 
December 1, 1952, on the follow- 
ing outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 3714¢ per share 
Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PoPpHAM, Secretary. 
Toronto, November 13, 1952. 




















BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


al ie 








DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share and an extra dividend 
of one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per 
share, on the capital stock (without par 
value) of the Corporation, payable De- 
cember 15, 1952, to stockholders of record 
November 28, 1952. 


L. G. Regner, Secretary. 
November 18, 1952. 



























“Armco” is a familiar word 
in many different tongues. And 
there’s one important reason why. 


It’s The Armco International 
Corporation, Armco’s subsidiary 
that does business in 46 different 
languages, in more than 100 
countries and territories around 


the globe. 


The Armco International Cor- 
poration not only sells and dis- 
tributes Armco Special-Purpose 
Steels in these important foreign 
markets . . . it also fabricates di- 
versified products in its own plants 
overseas. 


This Armco steel drainage structure serves a South American airport 


These steels speak 
46 languages 


The co-operative spirit of 
Armco people and the Armco tra- 
dition of fair dealing are evident 
throughout the operations of 
Armco International. They have 
helped the company win and hold 
many good friends abroad. At 
the same time, they have enabled 
Armco to broaden its markets as 
well as its products, for greater 
economic stability. 


The current expansion of many 
of its plants—and the growing for- 
eign demand for steels and steel 
products— promise still further 
growth for Armco International. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \OMe bane } 


O 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








A 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 





The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on November 
6, 1952 declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board also de- 
clared a year-end dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
such stock. Both dividends are payable December 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business November 21, 1952. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated, 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


November 28: Abbott Laboratories; 
Aldens, Inc.; American Home Products 
Anaconda Copper Mining; Babcock & 
Wilcox; Bridgeport Gas Light; ee I 
Forman Distillers; CIT Financial; Ce 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric, Davisda 
Chemical; Fanny Farmer Candy; Gen- 
eral Electric; Harrisburg Gas; Hickok 
Oil; Homestake Mining; Intercontinental 
Rubber; Maryland Drydock; McCrory 
Stores; Monroe Auto Equipment; Mont- 
gomery Ward; Pacific Tin Consolidated; 
Polaris Mining; Remington Arms; Sco- 
vill Manufacturing; Scranton Electric; 
South Penn Oil; York Corporation. 


Nov. 29: Abbott Laboratories; Ameri- 
can Home Products; Anaconda Copper 
Mining; Brown-Forman Distillers; CIT 
Financial; Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric; Cluett, Peabody; Davison Chemi- 
cal; Delaware Power & Light; Food 
Machinery & Chemical; General Foods; 
Hickok Oil; Intercontinental Rubber; 
Laclede Gas Company; Montgomery 
Ward; National Aviation; Ohio Brass; 
Scovill Manufacturing; Scranton Elec- 
tric; South Penn Oil; York Corporation. 


Dec. 1: Beatrice Foods; Butler’s Inc.; 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool; International f 


Nickel; Muter Company; Smith (A. O.) 
Corporation; Thermoid Co. 


Dec. 2: American Express; Central- 
Illinois Electric & Gas; Gamble Bros.; 
General Tire & Rubber; Ironrite Inc.; 
Middle South Utilities; Miller-Wohl; 
National Linen Service; North Ameri- 
can Aviation; Pacific Public Service; 


Phileco Corporation; Ward Baking; — 


White Sewing Machine. 


Dec. 3: Arvin Industries; Continental 
Baking; Cuban-American Sugar; Davega 
Stores; Dewey & Almy Chemical; Felt 
& Tarrant; General Time; Grayson- 
Robinson Stores; Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric; Novadel-Agene; Paramount Pic- 
tures; Plough Inc.; Victor Chemical 
Works; West Penn Power. 


Dec. 4: Admiral Corporation; Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber; Florence Stove; Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film; Kansas-Nebraska 


roar ea 


Natural Gas; Knott Hotels; Murray Ohio | 
Manufacturing; New England Electric | 


System; Pacific Lighting; Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; Petroleum Corpora- 


tion; Phoenix Hosiery; Sterling Drug; | 


Sun Chemical; Udylite Corporation; 
United Stockyards; Walworth Co. 


Dec. 5: America Enka; American 
News; Buffalo Forge; Central Electric 
& Gas; Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing; Electric Storage Battery; Gardner- 
Denver; General Outdoor Advertising; 
Independent Pneumatic Tool;  I[n- 
dianapolis Power & Light; Nehi Cor- 
poration; Universal Leaf Tobacco. 


Dec. 8: American Crystal Sugar: 
Backstay Welt; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way; Heller (Walter E.); Mid-West 
Abrasive; New Process Co.;. Steel Co. 
of Canada; Woolson Spice. 
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Individual Taxes: 
Normal and surtax..... 
ear 

Corporation Taxes: 

Normal and surtax..... 

Excess profits 

Capital gains 


ene teense 






Excise Taxes: 


Liquor (gallon) 
Beer (barrel) 


eeereceeeees 


Cigarettes (pack) 
Gasoline (gallon) 
Diesel fuel (gallon).... 


ereeee 





Passenger cars 
Trucks and buses 
Auto accessories 
Sporting goods 





a—First-bracket rate. 


Lower Taxes Coming 


Present Eventual Date of 
Rate Rate Change 

a22.2% a20% Dec. 31, 1953 
26 25 Oct. 31, 1954 


52 47 Mar. 31, 1954 
30 Zero June 30, 1953 
26 25 Mar. 31, 1955 


$10.50 $9 > 
9.00 8 | 
8 cents 7 cents | 
1% 
2 14 \Mar. 31, 1954 
10% 1% | 
8 5 | 
8 5 | 
15 10 
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Tax Trends Will 


Aid Business 


Deep reductions in levies can't be effected at once,-: 


but trend should be downward over coming years. Some 


cuts are already scheduled for the medium term future 


uring the five fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1946 through 1950, 
Federal revenues (before refunds) 
from individual and corporate income 
taxes, employment taxes and excise 
taxes fluctuated within a surprisingly 
narrow range between $38.3 billion 
and $41 billion annually. But with 
the outbreak of war in Korea and 
the resulting increase in the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal needs Congress passed 
three new revenue acts within sixteen 
months of the start of hostilities. 
These included sharp advances in 
income ayd excise tax rates which, 
combined with increases in business 
volume and taxable income, raised 
Federal revenues from the sources 
mentioned above to $49.7 billion in 
fiscal 1951 and $64.2 billion in fiscal 
1952. During the latter year, in- 
dividual income and employment 
taxes contributed $33.7 billion, cor- 
porate income and excess profits 
taxes $21.5 billion and excises $9 
billion, against peak annual yields 
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during 1946-50 of $23.4 billion, $12.9 
billion and $7.8 billion, respectively. 

Obviously the increase in corporate 
levies represents a direct subtraction 
from income available to investors, 
and they also suffer an indirect but 
very substantial loss through the elim- 
ination of profits on the volume of 
business prevented by lower consumer 
purchasing power (due to higher in- 
dividual taxes) and higher prices 
(caused by increased excise and cor- 
porate income rates). Thus, the own- 
ers of business enterprises have a 
very important stake in reduction of 
the tax burden. 

The prospects for a deep cut within 
the near future are anything but 
bright. During the first four and one- 
half months of the current fiscal year 
the Federal Government incurred a 
deficit of $7.8 billion even at current 
tax rates. Of course this is not a 
reliable indicator of the full-year rate 
of excess of expenditures, but never- 
theless it is anticipated that by June 


30 the deficit will have mounted to 
some $10 billion. 

President-elect Eisenhower would 
like to cut spending in 1953-54 to $70 
billion from the $79 billion rate of the 
current year, but commitments al- 
ready made by the Truman adminis- 
tration are likely to prevent this de- 
spite the most strenuous efforts at 
economy. Even if the cut could be 
achieved, it would still leave outlays 
$1 billion above the $69 billion pres- 
ent annual rate of income. Any tax 
reductions would increase the deficit 
still more, and the incoming Admin- 
istration wants to avoid deficits en- 
tirely. The eventual goal of a $60 
billion ceiling for Federal spending is 
well in the future. 

However, there are still grounds 
for optimism with respect to moder- 
ate tax reduction over the medium 
term future. As has been demon- 
strated many times at both Federal 
and State levels, cuts in tax rates, 
by stimulating the economy, may ac- 
tually bring a gain in tax revenues. 
In view of the deadening effect on 
incentive of present confiscatory top 
income tax rates (82 per cent for 
corporations and 91 per cent for in- 
dividuals) there can be little doubt 
that moderate cuts, properly timed, 
would have this desirable effect. 

Furthermore, many of the increases 
in levies enacted within the past sev- 
eral years have definite expiration 
dates, and there will be strong pres- 

Piease turn to page 31 
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Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 





Large-Scale Growth 
For Diesel Power 


Changeover to diesel power has boosted rail efficiency 


and offset higher operating costs. Many roads are now 


fully dieselized and others are approaching this goal 


he roster of railroads attaining 

or approaching the goal of com- 
plete dieselization is growing stead- 
ily, as one carrier after another dis- 
cards its older steam locomotives in 
favor of the more efficient diesel. The 
diesel-switching locomotive did not 
come into general use until the mid- 
1930s, and the first diesel-electric 
freight locomotive was placed in ser- 
vice in 1940. Yet, in that brief span 
of time, the diesel has become the 
dominant source of power for the rail- 
roads. Last year was the first in 
which diesel power handled more than 
half of ton-mile freight traffic and 
thus far in 1952 the proportion ac- 
counted for by diesels continues to 
climb. 

During the 1940-1951 period, 13,- 
830 locomotives were installed by the 
railroads; of this number, 12,040 
were diesel and electric, and the re- 
maining 1,790 were steam. From the 
beginning of 1940 to the close of 
1951, the number of diesel and elec- 
tric units installed increased from 
1,312 to 13,017. These figures, of 
course, speak for themselves. But it 
is worth noting what leading rail 
executives have said about diesel 
power. Fred G. Gurley, President of 
the Santa Fe—the nation’s longest 
railroad—has stated: “The diesel- 
electric, when used in combination 
of four units to make up a powerful 
locomotive in keeping with common 
practice in heavy over-the-road ser- 
vice, will outperform the best of the 
steam engines. It was very largely 
the diesel which enabled the railroads, 


t 


in 1950, to increase by 50 per cent the 
output of tons per train and to double 
the output of tons per train hour as 
compared with 1929.” 

Does this mean that the goal of all 
railroads should be complete or large- 
scale conversion to diesel power? Not 
necessarily. While it is true that since 
the advent of the diesel-electric 1lo- 
comotive, the straight electric loco- 
motive has come in for less attention 
and there has been little expansion 
of electrification systems, there are 
many instances in which non-diesel 
power is doing an entirely satisfactory 
job. 

Take the case of the Virginian Rail- 
way, whose operating ratios are 
among the lowest in the country, and 


which has not used diesel locomo-: 


tives in any of its operations. The 
Virginian management does not feel 





Dieselization Roster 


7—————*Completely Dieselized Roads——— 





a 


Indic. Recent 

Dividend Price 
Chicago, Gt. Western. Nil 22 
Erie Railroad ........ $1.75 22 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.. 2.00 35 
Kansas City Sou..... 5.00 86 
Lehigh Valley ....... Nil 19 
Minneapolis & St. L.. 1.00 16 
St. Louis-San Fran... 2.00 27 


*Nearing Complete Dieselization————, 





Chic. & Eastern IIL... Nil 18 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. $4.00 67 
Denv. & R. G. West. 4.00 75 
Seaboard A. L. R.R.. 5.00 107 
Southern Railway .... 4.00 71 
Western Pacific ..... 3.00 60 





*Applicable to freight operations, but not to 
freight and switching operations in all cases. 
Note: List is, not inclusive of all major roads. 


that diesels lend themselves to its 
mine-run operations and an official 
of the road declares that “for our 
purpose, the modernized U. S. class 
steam locomotives that we use in this 
service do about as an efficient job 
as the diesel could do.” The Vir- 
ginian also believes that its “good 
business” to use coal-fired locomo- 
tives, since coal tonnage furnishes 
about 80 per cent of the road’s oper- 
ating revenues. 








Contrast in Opinions 





At the same time, however, it is 
interesting to note what the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio—another important 
coal carrier—thinks of diesel power. 
In the words of Walter J. Tuohy, 
President of the C. & O.: “The great- 
est single advance in railroad effi- 
ciency in recent years has been the 
introduction of the diesel-electric lo- 
comotive . . . every unit we have or- 
dered will pay for itself in from four 
te five years.” 

The latest carrier to completely 
dieselize its freight system is the 
Erie, which claims the distinction of 
being the first major trunk line be- 
tween New York and Chicago to 
achieve this status. The only Erie 
trains using steam at present are in 
commuter service around Jersey City, 
N. J. The Erie began its $80 million 
dieselization program in 1944 and 
now has 467 units in its diesel fleet, 
with five more locomotives on order; 
only 30 steam locomotives remain in 
service vs. 750 a few years ago. 

Other carriers that have traversed 
most of the route toward 100 per 
cent dieselization are the Seaboard 
Air Line and Western Pacific—which 
expect to be fully dieselized by early 
1953—as well as the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, and the Southern Rail- 
way. The Illinois Central, which until 
early this year had confined the use 
of diesels to passenger and yard op- 
erations, has also joined the dieseliza- 
tion parade with the announced in- 
tention of using the new-type power 
in freight service. 

What happens to a road that goes 
in for large-scale dieselization may be 
illustrated by the case of the Chicago 
Great Western. In 1927, the road’s 
transportation ratio (which measures 
the efficiency of transportation by re- 
lating the cost of moving trains to 
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gross revenues) was five percentage 
points above the industry average; in 
1951, when the road was entirely 
powered by diesels, its transportation 
ratio was five points lower than the 





tions such as the Erie and Lehigh 
Valley. Of course, roads that have 
not yet made large conversions to 
diesel equipment face greater potential 
benefits in the future than those that 


job Class I average. The Gulf, Mobile have already made the transition. 
o & Ohio, one of the handful of Class I The evolution in railroad motive 
me roads with a transportation ratio be- power—which a leading rail analyst 
ed low 30 per cent, is now a fully-diesel- has termed a “transportation revolu- 
‘ B® ized operator between Chicago and  tion’—does not provide all of the 
™ BS the Gulf ports of Mobile, Ala. and answers to railroad operating prob- 
New Orleans, La. And much of the lems. In fact, it may give rise to 
credit for the improved position of some difficulties; heavy equipment 
. [i the Seaboard, Kansas City Southern maturities, resulting from diesel pur- 
'S B® and the St. Louis-San Francisco goes chases, may run in excess of depreci- 
ait to diesel power. ation charges and require a tight- 
- What happens to carriers that are fisted dividend policy. But there is 
wt slow to dieselize and whose operations no gainsaying the fact that dieseliza- 
a (unlike roads such as the Virginian) tion—which has helped revitalize 
“4 are handicapped by high terminal railroad earning power—indirectly 
~d costs and heavy passenger business is accounts for much of the renewed 
illustrated by the laggard Eastern interest displayed in rail securities 
of railroads—with some notable excep- these days. THE END 
ur 
»f} Ten Rules for 
e 
of . 
|) Successful Investing 
to 
‘1¢ F} Here are the most important of the principles to be 
In 
y, [) followed—and the pitfalls to be avoided—if the 
i? i investor is to realize the most of his opportunities 
= # 
posed to speculation.” There are 


F F, taessrges to Mr. Webster, to in- 
vest is “to lay out money or 


capital . . . for permanent use, as 
ad opposed to speculation.” That defi- 
er nition emphasizes the basic difference 
rd between investment and speculation— 
ch a difference which, for some reason 
ly or other appears to go unrecognized 
k by the average person who places 
t- [| money in stocks, bonds or other se- 
1- curities. Most security buyers regard 
il themselves—or at least label them- 
se selves—as investors. But too often 
)- their funds are placed in speculative 
1- issues and their objectives are defi- 
1- [§ nitely speculative, since they hope to 
T make large capital profits and to en- 

joy, meanwhile, inordinately high 
S incomes. 
e As a matter of fact, the average 
0 security buyer has no right to specu- 
s late and should see to it that his 
s 


available funds are invested, thus put- 
ting them to use under a method 
which, as Mr. Webster says, is “op- 
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entirely legitimate and economically 
justified forms of speculation, but the 
type of speculation which many 
security buyers mistakenly term in- 
vestment is primarily of a gambling 
nature. 

Investment is a business in itself, 
carried on by the average person as 
a means of employing the surplus 
funds he derives from his every-day 
business activities. It should demand 
and receive every bit as much thought 
and attention as one’s daily affairs if 
one is to realize the most of his op- 
portunities and make a success of his 
investment. 

As in any business there are certain 
basic principles which must be fol- 
lowed. To ignore them is to invite 
disappointment, at the least, and very 
likely loss instead of gain. So with 
investment. It is not an exact science 
any more than steel making, retailing, 
manufacturing, railroad operation or 


any other business is an exact science 
but, as for all of them, there are 
recognized, tested, dependable guide- 
posts all along the road that leads to 
eventual success. 

Here are the ten principal rules or 
principles which should be adhered to 
by every investor seeking to derive 
the best possible returns from capital 
which otherwise would be idle—in 
returns over the years, that is, and 
not just from a short term incursion 
into the security market. 

1.—At the outset the investor must 
have definite ideas concerning his 
objectives, the purposes for which his 
funds are to be invested. One doesn’t 
just approach a railway ticket window 
and ask for a ticket—he specifies his 
destination before even making an 
effort to locate or board the train. 
So the investor must first determine 
where he wishes to go, whether he 
seeks income only, with a high meas- 
ure of principal safety, or reasonable 
income and capital appreciation. To 
achieve his objectives will call for a 
different program in either case and 
further requires the investor to de- 
termine beforehand just how much 
risk he is willing to run—for there is 
a risk in everything, whether it is in 
investment or in such normal daily 
activities as crossing the street afoot 
or driving one’s car in traffic. 


Patience, Precaution and Planning 


2.—Once determined, stick to your 
program. Cultivate patience. An in- 
vestment policy of course should be 
flexible, but the investor should not 
allow himself to be shifted from one 
objective to another, or to be blown 
hither and yon by every chance wind. 
Vacillation is not flexibility. 
3.—In selecting issues for your 
portfolio make certain that every one 
—all, not just one or two—is a sound 
one. This is a basic rule. It is trite 
to say a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, but the saying ap- 
plies with force to investment port- 
folios. Follow accepted principles of 
diversification, and distribute your 
funds evenly among various indus- 
tries. Don’t plunge on any one se- 
curity or situation. 
4.—Before investing or making a 
final selection, investigate each se- 
curity thoroughly. Acquaint yourself 
with the company’s history, its posi- 
Please turn to page 27 
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H™ as “the movies’ answer to 
television,” a new form of mo- 
tion projection known as Cinerama 
received its first public showing at 
the Broadway Theatre in New York 
September 30. Although it does not 
actually involve the stereoscopic 
vision necessary for true depth per- 
ception, it gives the audience a real- 
istic illusion of three-dimensional 
photography by projecting three ad- 
jacent images on a huge (51 feet by 
26 feet) concave screen (see illus- 
tration ). 

The three projectors used are set 
at angles with each other correspond- 
ing to the angles formed by the three 
lenses of the camera used to take 
Cinerama pictures. Each projector 
thus shows only a third of the com- 
plete scene, permitting a close ap- 
proach, without the objectionable dis- 
tortion which a single wide-angle lens 
would cause, to the average 165 de- 
gree horizontal range of human peri- 
pheral vision. 

An extra dimension has also been 
added to the sound which accom- 
panies the pictures. When a scene is 
shot, six widely-spaced microphones 
are used, and when it is played back 
the sound picked up by each emanates 
from a separate speaker placed in the 
same direction with respect to the 
audience that its microphone bore 
with respect to the camera. This is a 
novel and very effective concept. 


Box Office Hit 


Cinerama was an instantaneous hit 
at the box office; seventeen weekly 
showings are sold out for many weeks 
ahead. It also created a sensation— 
both ways—in the stock market. 
From a bid price of 4 September 19, 
the stock of Cinerama, Inc. rose to 
5%4 October 16 and then, on success- 
ive trading days, to 6, 7 and 8%. 
Thereafter it slumped back to 5% at 
the end of the month and is currently 
around 6. 

Cinerama, Inc. has the exclusive 
right acquired in August 1950 in 
exchange for 170,000 shares of its 
stock, to manufacture and lease to 
others the equipment used for the 
new entertainment medium. In Aug- 
ust 1951 it granted an exclusive li- 
cense running to the end of 1956 to 
Thomas - Todd Productions, Inc. 
(name recently changed to Cinerama 
Production Corporation) to produce 
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What Outlook 


For Cinerama? 


New form of movie projec- 
tion has created a sensation 
at the box office and in the 
stock market. However, 
large earnings for public 


stockholders appear remote 


and exhibit Cinerama pictures. Pay- ~ 


ments under this agreement will thus 
constitute the only source of income 
for Cinerama, Inc. for a little over 
four more years. 

Initially, Cinerama is to receive 25 
per cent of the proceeds (after certain 
operating expenses) derived from 
showing Cinerama pictures, but as 
soon as its revenues reach $500,000 
its cut drops to 20 per cent. Another 
$200,000, and it receives only 15 per 
cent, and after another $300,000 has 
come in (making a total of $1 mil- 
lion) it will receive only 10 per cent. 

Nine more Cinerama productions 
are scheduled by the end of 1956, and 
if they all receive, in many cities, the 
enthusiastic response the initial re- 
lease has scored in New York, the 
public will pour a great many mil- 
lions into the box offices of Cinerama 





exhibitors. But Cinerama will not 
receive anything like ten per cent of 
this total. First the exhibitors will 
take their cut (and a substantial one), 
and after Cinerama Production Cor- 
poration’s huge take, operating, re- 
search and development expenses, 
debenture interest, taxes and similar 
unavoidable outlays, the stockholders 
may find that their share has dwin- 
dled to a very small proportion in- 
deed. 

Furthermore, whatever this share 
may be, it will have to be divided a 
good many ways. There are now a 
little over two million shares of 
stock outstanding, assuming Cine- 
rama Production has exercised an 
option on 200,000 shares at 60 cents 
a share, as it had a right to do as 
soon as the first picture was released. 
Other options are outstanding permit- 
ting Cinerama Production to buy 
150,000 shares at $1 each and 50,000 
shares each at $2, $3 and $6 after re- 
lease of subsequent pictures. 


Earnings Potential 


The underwriters of an issue of $1 
million of 5 per cent convertible 
debentures sold last March received 
warrants to buy 50,000 shares of 
stock at $3 in addition to their cash 
compensation of $112,500; to date 
they have taken up only 2,500 shares. 
Finally, some $713,000 of the deben- 
tures remain unconverted. If the 
options and warrants are exercised 
and the debentures fully converted 


Cinerama will have over 2.6 million | 


shares of stock outstanding. In order 
for earnings per share to reach a 
point justifying the present price of 
the issue, gross receipts to exhibitors 
will have to reach a figure far beyond 
any level that now appears likely. 

It is conceivable that three-dimen- 
sion photography may eventually cap- 
ture so large a share of the total movie 
market that present rosy expecta- 
tions may be realized. But many ob- 
stacles must be overcome first. Cine- 
rama will not'long have the field to 
itself; another three-dimensional sys- 
tem is scheduled to make its debut 
Thanksgiving Day. Due to the neces- 
sity for a special screen and three 
projectors, an exhibitor must go to 
considerable expense before he can 
show Cinerama at all. Having made 
the necessary alterations, he cannot 
then show ordinary pictures, and is 
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likely to find that (as in the Broadway 
Theatre) his seating capacity has been 
considerably reduced because of the 
blocked spaces behind the projectors. 

Furthermore, there is some skeptic- 
ism as to the chance that Cinerama 
constitutes the “wave of the future” 
in movie projection. Some technical 
bugs still remain to be ironed out— 
not objectionable ones, but noticeable. 
The technique is admirably adapted 


Higher Earnings 


to spectacies, particularly outdoor 
spectacles where depth perception and 
a wide angle of view are strong ad- 
vantages, but has less in its favor 
where restricted indoor shots and es- 
pecially close-ups are concerned. 
Finally, it seems likely that the nov- 
elty as well as the undoubted merit 
of the new medium has something to 
do with the size of the crowds clamor- 
ing to see it today. THE END 


For National Dairy 


Reporting for the first time on a quarterly basis, industry 


leader tops year-earlier-showing. 


Full year's dividend re- 


quirement already earned, and stock yields about 5.5 per cent 


pty reflecting a sales increase of 
eight per cent over the corre- 
sponding three months of 1951, Na- 
tional Dairy Products reported a rise 


f in third quarter net earnings to $1.30 


per share of capital stock, vs. $1.01 
in the same three months of last 
year. As one result, earnings for the 
nine months ended September 30 
topped the 1951 period by ten cents, 
net of $3.46 comparing with $3.36 per 
share last year. 

Full year earnings are expected to 
approximate $4 per share and may 
exceed the 1951 showing. Inciden- 
tally, while the company last year 
reported $4.07 per share, that figure 
excluded the Canadian subsidiaries 
whose operations. hereafter will be 
incorporated in company reports. 
Taking the Canadian results into con- 
sideration, 1952 net will be compared 
with the revised 1951 earnings of 
$4.16 per share. 

National Dairy’s third quarter re- 
port was the first quarterly statement 
it has issued since incorporation in 
1923. Hitherto it had reported on a 
semi-annual basis only. However, the 
company has yielded to urgings by 
the New York Stock Exchange to 
publish its results every three months. 


Early History 


National Dairy traces its ancestry 
back to the early 1890s when the 
Knickerbocker Ice Company set up a 
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carbonated water and soft drink di- 
vision in Chicago. which, as_ the 
Hydrox Corporation, eventually 
branched out into the ice cream busi- 
ness. It was acquired from Knicker- 
bocker by the late Thomas H. Mc- 
Innerney who, in 1923, organized Na- 
tional Dairy with himself as first 
president and treasurer. At his death 
last September Mr. McInnerney was 
board chairman emeritus, to which 
post he had been elected only in the 
preceding April after 29 years at the 
helm as president and, later, as chair- 
man. 





National Dairy Products 


Net Earned 


Sales Per *Divi 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $351.0 $1.53 $1.20 26%—12 

1938.. 3344 1.70 1.00 16%—1114 
1939.. 320.7 189 0.80 18%—12% 
1940.. 3474 1.66 0.80 18%—11% 
1941.. 431.0 1.97 080 16%—12% 
1942.. 5625 1.95 0.80 1534—12% 
1943.. 580.2 2.09 1.00 217%—14% 
1944.. 593.9 2.11 1.10 2534—19% 
1945.. 6328 2.27 1.40 38 —24% 
1946.. 7424 4.06 1.65 45%4—30 

1947.. 897.3 3.69 1.80 38 —26% 
1948.. 9864 404 180 32 —24% 
1949.. 897.7 5.27 2.20 3934—27% 
1950.. 9066 5.15 280 50 —36 

1951.. 1,038.4 4.07 2.90 513%4—44% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1951.. $806.9 $3.36 Sia See Sy 
1952.. 854.0 3.46 a$3.00 b56 —48%4 
Bias paid dividends in every year since 1924. 
a—Includes $0.75 payable December 10. b—To 
November 19; recent price 54. 





National Dairy’s subsidiaries and 
divisions dot the country east of the 
Mississippi. There also are a few in 
such further westerly areas as Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City and Spring- 
field, Mo., while other units are lo- 
cated in Canada, England, Holland, 
Germany and Australia. The nature 
of the dairy business calls for a num- 
ber of plants in various market areas, 
with no “principal” plant. 

In its first year National Dairy 
reported net sales of $2,477,502 
with a profit of $261,801 or about 
10.5 cents per dollar of sales. In 
1951, sales totaled almost $1.04 bil- 
lion, equivalent to more than $2.8 
million per day. But costs have 
mounted with the years and taxes 
have multiplied, and last year Na- 
tional Dairy was able to save only 
2.5 cents out of each sales dollar. 


Sales, Earnings Up 


Sales in the first nine months of 
this year totaled $854.0 million, ex- 
ceeding by six per cent the $806.9 
million in the same 1951 period. Es- 
timates of the final 1952 sales total 
range around $1.1 billion. Normally 
the first and final quarters of the 
year are the poorer ones, the second 
and third periods being most produc- 
tive of both sales and profits. Even 
assuming the fourth quarter of this 
year to be the poorest in point of sales 
it is unlikely to fall below the first 
quarter’s $270 million, and this would 
mean a gai of approximately $100 
million over the 1951 record. 

Company plans envisage no let-up 
in the improvement and expansion 
program which has been in high gear 
since 1946. In the six years 1946-51 
capital expenditures for new plants, 

Please turn to page 31 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


Air Reduction B=. 

Stock is of good quality and around 
26 appears reasonably priced in view 
of prospects. (Yields 5.4% on $1.40 
annual dividends.) President John A. 
Hill estimates company’s sales this 
year will approximate $125 million 
compared with its previous record of 
$118 million in 1951, and earnings 
should be between $2.30 and $2.35 a 
share after preferred requirements vs. 
$2.64 last year when no senior stock 
was outstanding. The main factors 
responsible for reducing net profits 
were the steel strike and rising costs 
without compensating increases in 
selling prices. An increase in sales 
next year is expected “even if there 
is a modest decline in business gener- 
ally.” Company has just placed in 
operation about half of its $6 million 
100-ton a day oxygen facility at But- 
ler, Pa. (Also FW, May 7.) 


Allis-Chalmers B 

One of the better situated industry 
units, stock (now 56) has appeal as 
a businessman’s commitment. (Yields 
7.1% based on payments totaling $4 
in 1952.) Company is now working 
off about a $350 million order back- 
log for products which in one way or 
another are used in the defense effort. 
Although per share profits in the first 
nine months increased only to $5.99 
from $5.85, there are substantially 
more common shares outstanding this 
year due to conversion of the pre- 
ferred (which is now about 40 per 
cent converted). Company expects 
that sales this year will exceed $500 
million for the first time in its history 
and net profit will exceed that of 1951 
despite a larger tax bite. (Also FW, 
July 2.) 


American Viscose B+ 
Stock (now 60) represents a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays 50c 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


quarterly.) Continuing the turn to 
synthetic fibres, Avisco will more 
than triple its poundage capacity of 
Filatex elastic yarn by the first of the 
year. There has been a sharply in- 
creased demand for coarse threads for 
braiding and narrow fabrics. For- 
merly, no coarse yarns could be made, 
but with the installation of new ma- 
chinery which will extrude latex into 
cylindrical forms, a wide range of 
yarns will be manufactured. Filatex 
is already used in elastic yarn for the 
tops of men’s hose, bandages, swim 
suits and shoe fabrics. 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

While still speculative, shares at 24 
are improving in stature. The Balti- 
more & Ohio returned its common 
stock to a dividend basis when the 
road authorized a distribution of 75 
cents, the first payment since 1931. 
No statement concerning future divi- 
dend policy accompanied announce- 
ment of the payment, which is due 
December 30 to shareholders of 
record November 28. Over the past 
few years the road has become almost 
completely dieselized, and its 696 
diesel-electric locomotive units oper- 
ate at a saving of $41 million annually 
from the cost of the old steam engines. 
The area serviced is continuing its 
rapid growth and 176 new industrial 
plants have been located along B. & O. 
lines in 1952. 


Borg-Warner poe 

Stock (now 75) is a business cycle 
issue, but diversification of output 
tends to stabilize operations during 
depressed periods. (Returns 6.7% 
on dividends totaling $5 last year.) 
The increasing demand for civilian 
products, a growing amount of de- 
fense work and a substantial backlog 
of unfilled orders are expected to 
keep Borg’s plants working at ca- 








Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


pacity into next year. The general 
steel strike and work stoppages with- 
in twelve of its own factories in the 
third quarter accounted for a 14 per 
cent drop in sales and an earnings 
decline to $5.54 a share in the first 
nine months vs. $6.43 in the like 1951 
period. In addition to being an im- 
portant supplier of auto parts, com- 
pany also produces an extensive line 
of household equipment and turns out 
specialty steels and parts for the agri- 
cultural equipment and machinery 
trades. (Also FW, Sept. 15.) 


Celanese B+ 

Selling well below 515%, its 1952 
high, shares appear to afford longer- 
term recovery possibilities; recent 
price, 38. (Now pays 50c quarterly.) 
Celanese has put into operation its 


new $17 million petrochemicals plant 


at Pampa, Texas. Principal output of 
the plant during its initial phase of 
operations will be acetic acid and 
acetic anhydride, which have numer- 
ous applications in such fields as 


‘fibres, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs and 


explosives. The Pampa plant is Cela- 
nese’s third chemical producing unit 
and its construction was another step 
in the broadening of petrochemical 
activities. 


Fairbanks, Morse B | 


At 23, shares of this heavy equip- 
ment manufacturer are selling near 
their 1952 low. (Paid $1.40 so far 
in 1952; $1.25 in 1951.) Although 
sales are running about ten per cent 
higher, it is unlikely that 1952 earn- 
ings will reach last year’s $4.09 per 
share. High taxes are not only af- 
fecting earnings but, according to 
Robert H. Morse, Jr., president, are 
threatening the company’s program of 
expansion. In the nine months ended 
September 30 sales were $89 million 
as compared with $85 million in the 
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like 1951 period, but earnings fell to 
$2.72 per share from 1951’s nine- 
month figure of $2.84. 


Fruehauf Trailer B 

Stock is a_ better - than - average 
member of a cyclical group; recent 
price, 24. (Pays 50c quarterly.) Re- 
flecting increased costs, earnings for 
the nine months ended September 30 
declined to $2.66 per share from 
$3.06 in the like 1951 period. Net 
sales, however, totaled $116.6 million 
against $110.6 million in the same 
period of 1951. Defense backlog still 
exceeds $90 million but deliveries for 
the Government’s account have been 
at a lower rate and production on new 
contracts has often been delayed by 
design changes. 


Grant (W. T.) A 

Shares are of investment grade and 
are suttable as long-term holdings ; 
recent price 33. (Pays 37V%c quar- 
terly.) Following the pattern set by 
Sears, Roebuck in its affiliation with 
Simpson of Canada, Grant has signed 
an agreement with Zeller’s Ltd. which 
calls for Grant to purchase a block 
of common stock now outstanding and 
to receive an option on additional 
stock. Zeller’s operates a chain of 
52 stores which are substantially simi- 
lar in merchandise assortment and 
type of operation to those of Grant. 
It is the largest Canadian company in 
the variety store field, with an annual 
volume of over $27 million. Grant 
now operates 492 stores in 39 states 
and last year reported sales of $268 
million, 


Kroger Boe 

Stock has attraction for income 
( paid $1.90 in 1952) and at 38 affords 
longer-term growth prospects. If the 
present rate of sales continues for the 
last month of 1952, Kroger will be 
another addition to the billion dollars 


sales club. After recording sales of . 


$997 million in 1951, volume has been 
running about 5 per cent ahead of 
last year, and should climb to $1.05 
billion. Despite the fact that 1951 
earnings included a $1 a share non- 
recurring profit from the sale of its 
plant at Cincinnati, Kroger declared 
a larger year-end extra this year (30 
cents vs. 25 cents in 1951) and in- 
dications are that net profit will equal 
the $3.45 reported in 1951. The com- 
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pany has trimmed its expenses, a fac- 
tor which has helped to bolster earn- 
ings in the face of mounting wages 
and other costs. 


Ohio Edison B 

Shares of this businessman’s com- 
mitment have longer term growth 
prospects; recent price, 37. (Paid 
$2.05 for the year 1952; $2 in 1951.) 
Company plans to raise in January 
$30 million for expansion purposes 
by offering about 479,000 common 
shares and 150,000 preferred shares. 
There may also be some long-term 
debt financing. For the twelve months 
ended September 30 earnings were 
$2.81 per share as against $2.69 in the 
like period a year earlier, while oper- 
ating revenues reached $99.1 million, 
$6 million more than a year ago. 


Oliver Corporation C+ 

A business cycle issue, stock now 
sells around 14. (Initial payment of 
30c on split stock.) Sales in the fis- 
cal year ended October 31 are under- 
stood to have reached $133 million 
compared with 1951 volume of $119.5 
million, and earnings approximated 
the $3.50 a share (adjusted) of the 
previous fiscal period when capitaliza- 
tion was smaller. Defense work was 
mainly responsible for the sales in- 
crease, since farm equipment volume 
remained at about the level of the 
previous year. President A. King 
McCord expects sales in the current 
year will be adversely affected in 
drought areas, but total sales should 
“be about equal to 1952,” with de- 
fense production filling any gap re- 
sulting from lower volume of civilian 
output. 


Philco Corp. B 

Shares are speculative since com- 
pany is heavily dependent on highly 
cyclical television sales; recent price, 
36. (Pays 40c quarterly.) Philco is 
awaiting completion of its new Phil- 
adelphia plant which will increase 
television capacity by 50 per cent. 
Also to be enlarged is radio produc- 
tion capacity since radio output is now 
on a strict allocation basis. Sales for 
full 1952 are expected to come to 
$350 million, which would be the 
highest in the history of the firm, but 
because of higher costs and taxes, 
earnings are not expected to keep 
pace. 





Procter & Gamble A 
Long dividend record and ability to 
maintain satisfactory earnings under 
almost any conditions stamp the stock 
a good income holding ; current price, 


67. (Yields 4.5% on annual dwi- 
dends totaling $3 last year.) Com- 
pany’s expansion program in recent 
years is paying off ; profits in the first 
quarter of its fiscal year to end next 
June 30 reached $1.31 a share vs. 
$1.22 in the like period in its previous 
fiscal period. Estimates place initial 
half net at about $2.70 compared with 
$2.37 last year. With the exception 
of the recent borrowing of $30 mil- 
lion to finance its new chemical pulp 
works (expected to be operating in 
early 1954), P. & G. for the past 25 
years has paid for new plants and 


equipment out of earnings. (Also 
FW, April 30.) 
Revere Copper C+ 


Stock is speculative; recent price, 
32. (Paid $2.50 in 1952 and m 
1951.) Reflecting strikes at three 
of company’s eleven divisions plus 
regulations by the OPS, sales and 
earnings in the nine months ended 
September 30 fell to $132.1 million 
and $3.72 per share as compared with 
$135.8 million and $3.89 in the like 
1951 period. J. J. Russell, chairman, 
urged decontrol of copper as the one 
solution to the unhealthy price situa- 
tion. However, “under present condi- 
tions,” he said, “we shall operate at 
satisfactory rates and have favorable 
earnings for the balance of the year.” 


United Aircraft B 
Shares (now 36) represent one of 
the largest and best diversified wnits 
in the industry, but are semt-specu- 
lative. (Pays $2 annually.) United’s 
showing for the first nine months of 
1952 ($3.64 a share vs. $2.36 for the 
like 1951 period) finally reflects the at- 
tainment of the high production rates 
promised when the Korean outbreak 
occurred. Earnings for full 1952 are 
expected to rise above the $5 mark 
as compared with $4.06 a share in 
1951. The Pratt & Whitney Divi- 
sion’s new J-57 jet engine is one of 
the leading power plants in the for- 
ward planning of the Air Force, and 
will be used in the Boeing B-52 long- 
range jet bomber. Pratt also has a 
big turbo-prop engine, the J-34, now 

being tested for future production. 
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Oil Well Suppliers Face Sales Decline 
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Photo by Standard Oil (N. J.) 


he petroleum industry is con- 

stantly seeking the prized raw 
material for its countless products. 
Each year it spends huge sums in 
searching for and developing new 
supplies of oil and gas. And each year 
new fields are becoming more diffi- 
cult to locate because the average 
depth at which oil is found is increas- 
ing steadily. The average depth of 
new wells drilled this year is 3,945 
feet, or close to three-fourths of a mile. 
Only last year the average was 3,800 
feet, while 15 years ago it was less 
than 3,000. The world’s first oil well, 
drilled near Titusville, Pa., was only 
69 feet deep. 


Well Drilling Outlook 


Not only have more oil wells been 
drilled each year—since the wartime 
low point of 1943—but as the depth 
increases, drilling costs more per well. 
More than $1.5 billion was earmarked 
for oil wells and equipment this year, 
$200 million more than in 1951. The 
increase at least partially reflects the 
Government’s request for a_ bigger 
drilling program, which called for 
55,000 wells to be drilled this year, 
an increase of some 10,000 over last. 
For 1954 the Government estimated 
around 60,000 new wells would be 
needed. 

After the steel strike was settled, 
the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense decided to do a little refigur- 
ing. While its forecast has not yet 
been made available, it is apparent 
that steel shortages will keep this 
year’s total below 50,000. The seven- 
month total of 27,303 wells drilled 
was just about 11 per cent over the 
10 


Well completions this year will probably be greater than last, 
but drilling operations have slowed from the earlier high 


rate and oil supplies are approaching balance with demand 


similar 1951 period, but the effect of 
the steel strike was reflected very 
little if at all in these figures. The 
rate of drilling has perceptibly slowed 
since June. Pipe line construction 
and the building of additional steel 
storage also have been delayed, and 
some refinery capacity which was ex- 
pected to be completed in 1952 now 
won't be ready until next year. 

This short-term situation had the 
effect of reducing nine-months’ sales 
cf National Supply, the industry lead- 
er, which had posted an all-time high 
in 1951 when volume soared some 42 





Oil Wells Drilled 


Year Oil Gas Dry Total 
1937.. 22,386 2,540 6,420 31,346 
1938.. 18,598 1,085 6,043 26,626 
1939.. 17,625 2.031 6,355 26,011 
1940.. 19,125 2,300 6,637 28,082 
1941.. 19,552 3,014 7,121 29,687 
1942.. 10,492 2,089 7,560 20,141 
1943.. 9,717 1,897 7,863 19,477 
1944.. 13,028 3,067 9,166 25,261 
1945.. 14,297 2,899 9,683 26,879 
1946.. 15,851 3,090 10,287 29,228 
1947.. 17,999 3,395 11,818 33,122 
1948.. 22,585 2,897 14,296 39,778 
1949.. 22,042 2,887 14,109 39,038 
1950.. 24430 2,843 16,006 43,279 
1951.. 23,437 3,027 18,081 44,545 
1952*. 14567 1,845 10,891 27,303 





*First seven months. 


; Dry wells since 1942 
includes service wells. 





per cent over that of the preceding 
year. National Supply, the largest 
manufacturer of oil field machinery 
and equipment in the world and a 
retail distributor of thousands of 
items including many made by other 


companies, witnessed a September 
quarter decline which held nine- 
months’ sales to $155.8 million vs, 
$158.4 million a year earlier. 
Although the refining end of the 
industry was affected by a strike last 
May, oil supplies have begun to ap- 
proach a balance with demand. Crude 
cil is in adequate supply; stocks of 
distillate fuel oil, used principally for 
heating homes, are at a new peak, 
up 13 million barrels over October 
1951; and heavy fuel oil is also in 
ample supply with West Coast stocks 
increasing at a greater-than-normal 


- rate. 


If the refineries continue to process 
crude oil at the present rate of about 
seven million barrels a day, the in- 
dustry will have no difficulty in meet- 
ing all demands for fuel oil products, 
while stocks of gasoline should be 
adequately increased over the next six 
months to meet the heavy consuming 
period of next summer. 

Less susceptible to cyclical swings 
are service companies such as Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing and Lane- 
Wells, as well as National Supply 
which manufactures and markets both 
capital equipment and other types of 
products used in the oil business. Re- 
pair parts and expendable supplies 
comprise a smaller proportion of the 
business done by other leaders in the 
field. But since the industry’s earn- 
ings record is not one of stability, 
with resulting interruptions in divi- 
dend payments of most companies in 
poor business years, the shares are 
generally of semi-speculative calibre. 


Leading Oil Well Equipment Suppliers 


-— Sales — 


(Millions) 

Company 1950 1951 1950 
Byron Jackson ....$15.9 $24.3 $2.52 
Dresser Industries .a80.0 al06.1 a3.68 
Halliburton Oil Well 69.3 92.6 6.00 
Lane-Wells ....... 73 210 3.21 
National Supply ... 156.3 222.5 5.34 
Parkersburg Rig ... 10.4 16.0 1.96 
Reed Roller Bit.... 20.4 26.3 2.78 





*1952 payments or current indicated rate. 


a—Years ended October 31. 


7-~——Earned Per Share———, 
-— Annual —, 


7-9 Months—, *Divi- Recent 


1951 


1951 1952 dends Price Yield 

$3.81 $2.01 $1.91 $1.50 20 7.5% 
a3.77 3.46 3.35 1.60 22 Ye 
5.56 446 4.60 3.00 54 Be 
310° Z2ay eae “tee 24 6.7 
7.13 4.29 4.33 2.00 30 6.7 
329 2.399:° 22? DIAG 16 8.7 
220: 223° 199%:::8:25 19 6.6 


b—Also 5% in stock. 
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Optimism prevails as many stocks rise into new high ground, reflecting 


confidence in prospect of healthier economic climate. With keener com- 


petition ahead, investors should continue to favor good quality issues 


The explanation for the current wave of opti- 
mism in the stock market goes deeper than the 
more obvious reasons usually advanced. It is true 
that business activity is around peak levels and still 
rising, military spending has yet to hit a peak, 
national income is at record levels and unemploy- 
ment is the lowest since the end of the war. These 
factors would usually be sufficient to warrant a 
rising level of stock prices but they have been 
present in varying degree in the past two years 
when corporate profits have been higher than they 
will be this year and probably next. Yet aver- 
age stock prices have reached the highest level 
witnessed since the start of the bull market in 
June, 1949. 


The willingness of investors to place a higher 
valuation on earnings and dividends is no doubt 
inspired by the belief that the new Administration 
when it takes office will bring to its task a more 
vigorous and enlightened approach to such vital 
problems as inflation, taxes, spending and the rela- 
tionship between Government and business, point- 
ing to a healthier economic climate over the next 
few years. Lack of confidence in Government pol- 
icies, both foreign and domestic, in recent years 
and the feeling that our prosperity was built on a 
shaky foundation have no doubt been largely re- 
sponsible for the unwillingness to capitalize, on 
other than a very modest basis, record profits and 
liberal dividends available on many sound com- 
mon stocks. 


This rebirth of confidence in the outlook is 
tempered by the sobering realization that the coun- 
try faces a host of knotty problems which at the 
moment seem insurmountable and for which there 
is no panacea. This new confidence is not inspired 
by the belief that there is any easy solution to these 
problems but by the feeling that for the first time 
in many years a policy of expediency will be re- 
placed by firm and vigorous leadership with no 
commitments to any pressure groups and acting in 
the best interests of the country and the people as 
a whole. 
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Another factor which has held the market in 
restraint has been the rather general expectation 
that the peak of defense spending would be reached 
around the middle of next year and would be fol- 
lowed by a recession or even worse. But economic 
predictions, particularly those which are shared by 
so many, have a way of going awry for the very 
reason that businessmen and investors, acting with 
them in mind, tend to obviate or at least ameliorate 
the very same conditions which they fear may 


develop. 


While there may be some slackening in the 
over-all rate of business activity later next year, 
there are strong reasons for believing that the total 
volume of business in 1953, both in dollars and 
units, will average slightly higher than this year. 
Profits before taxes are likely to exceed the 1952 
level and net after taxes, aided by the expiration 
of EPT on June 30, should show an increase. 


One bright spot in the business picture is the 
record level of consumer income which is still 
rising. Disposable income will be higher next year 
and there are indications that total retail spending 
relative to income will be above the subnormal 
level of recent years. This would provide at least 
a partial offset to a leveling off in defense spend- 
ing (if it occurs) and a moderate decline in plant 
investment from the peak of the last few years. 


Technically the market appears to rest on a 
sound foundation. There has been a noticeable lack 
of speculative fever in the rise of the last three 
years, the total of brokers’ loans is insignificant, 
price-earnings ratios are unusually conservative and 
the yield spread of equities over bonds remains 
unusually favorable. The stocks in most demand in 
recent sessions have been the better grade issues 
backed by good earnings records and providing 
liberal yields. Despite the generally favorable busi- 
ness outlook, indications are that competition will 
be much keener in the period ahead and investors 
should continue to stress quality. 

Written November 20, 1952; Ralph E. Bach 
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Active Business 


After reporting that gross national product—the 
nation’s output of goods and services—reached a 
new peak during the third quarter, the Commerce 
Department observed a day or two later that in- 
dustrial production has continued to advance 
steadily during October and early November. Ris- 
ing activity in hard goods has done the most to 
quicken the pace. With steel mills breaking all pro- 
duction records (average operating rate in October 
was 106 per cent of rated capacity) assemblies of 
passenger cars and trucks piled up the highest 
monthly total in October since June 1951. Tele- 
vision output has been soaring, and other industries 
reporting increased volume include aircraft, ship- 
building and machinery. Among non-durables, 
production has been stepped up in textiles, paper- 
board, rubber products and industrial chemicals. 
Unemployment meanwhile declined in October to 
1.3 million, the lowest figure since the war. Non- 
agricultural employment of 54.6 million was the 
highest on record for that month. 


Housing Starts Gain 


October was a considerably better-than-average 


month for housing. A rise of 3,000 in non-farm | 


housing starts over September brought the total for 
the month to 101,000 which in turn was 11;000 
over the year-earlier level. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, October starts hit an annual rate of 1.156.000 
which was the highest of the five months of this 
year for which a total annual rate is available. 
Increased activity was specially marked in the 
larger cities, and the gain over September was al- 
most wholly due to more private housing. For the 
first ten months of this year, 966,400 new non- 
farm dwelling units have been started or 10,400 
(1.1 per cent) above the year-earlier level. 


More Machine Tools 


Recognizing the definite downtrend in demand 
for military machine tools, NPA has eased restric- 
tions on non-defense production by amending the 
old order establishing a 70-30 ratio of defense- 
rated to non-defense business. Hereafter a ratio 
of 60-40 will be in effect, NPA hoping thereby to 
enable tool makers to avoid production cut-backs. 
Further, to assure customers that the military can- 
not bump them off delivery schedules at the last 
moment, the new regulations authorize tool ma- 
chine makers to reject defense-rated orders during 
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the three-month period preceding delivery. From 
now on, once a civilian’s order reaches the three- 
month peri d he can rest assured that delivery will 
be made on time, and that his own schedules can 
be arranged accordingly. 


Margarine Output Soaring 

Margarine output has been running well ahead 
of butter in recent months, and the total for the 
year may exceed that of butter for the first time 
in industry history. Margarine output received a 
big push when more states lifted their bans on the 
yellow-colored product—New York State for ex- 
ample on July 1, and Washington more recently. 
Only six states now retain restrictions which pre- 
vent margarine from competing on even terms with 
butter. During September output of colored mar- 
garine alone exceeded butter production by 20 
million pounds (115 million pounds vs. 95 mil- 
lion). A still wider spread is expected for October 
while total 1952 output is expected to run 30 per 
cent ahead of that of last year. 


Fertilizer Sales 


Fertilizer tag sales in the 14 reporting states, 
this year may reach the equivalent of 12 million 
short tons of fertilizer vs. the present record, set 
last year, of 11.3 million tons. The over-all record 
of fertilizer sales, set in 1951, of 18.5 million tons 
also is slated to go by the board. Tag sales in the 
first nine months this year totaled 8.7 million tons, 
topping by 9.8 per cent the 7.9 million tons repre- 
sented by tags sold in the same 1951 period. Signi- 
ficant of further expansion in fertilizer usage, tags 
sold in the first three months of the crop year, 
which began with July, exceeded the 1951 period 
by 16 per cent. From present prospects, sales and 
earnings of the fertilizer makers should be well 
maintained in the 1952-53 fiscal (crop) year. In 
the latest fiscal year American Agricultural Chem- 
ical earned $6.17 per share vs. $6.43 in the 1950-51 
year, International Minerals & Chemicals reported 
$2.50 vs. $3.06 and Virginia Carolina Chemical 
earned $4.81 vs. $6.31 per share in the preceding 


fiscal year. 


More Aluminum 

Aluminum production is living up to the promise 
of greater tonnage implied in recent increases in 
new facilities. Except for serious power shortages 
in September, third quarter primary output would 
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have been 16 million pounds greater; as it was, it 
exceeded that of the preceding period by 2.2 per 
cent and was up 11.3 per cent over the similar 
1951 period. Despite September’s handicap, output 
during the month gained 18 per cent over the same 
1951 month. The total for the September quarter 
was nearly 480.9 million pounds vs. 431.9 million 
pounds a year earlier. 


Drug Price Cuts 


Price cuts in some of the newest drugs, as well 
as in other not-so-new pharmaceuticals, mirror the 
difficulties that have beset this fast-growing indus- 
try in recent months. Isonicotinic acid hydrazide, 
the new anti-TB drug, has been dealt one of the 
sharpest reductions since it became commercially 
available, lowering bulk market prices from $60 to 
$40 per kilogram. Upwards of 20 per cent as been 
trimmed from the price of Methium, Warner-Hud- 
nut’s drug to combat hypertension. And Heyden 
Chemical has announced a one-third reduction in 
neomycin prices, its second such cut since last Feb- 
ruary; this drug has been used in some TB cases 
and is believed useful in treating mastitis, a cattle 
disease which causes dairy product losses in excess 
of $100 million yearly. As for penicillin, this larg- 
est selling antibiotic is reported available as low 
as %4 cent per 100,000 units, below production 
costs for many producers. 


Military Auto Stretchout 

The Armed Services have ordered stretchouts 
averaging about 25 per cent in the production of 
tanks, trucks, jeeps, mobile guns and weapon car- 
riers, leaving intact the total number of units 
contracted for, but stretching out the number of 
months during which deliveries are to be made. 
The order is similar to one covering aircraft which 
was issued several months ago. While there has been 





some stretching out of individual contracts for 
vehicles and certain other types of materiel, this is 
the first blanket order. The effect will be to permit 
greater production of cars and trucks for civilian 
users by the five vehicle makers affected: General 
Motors’ GMC Truck & Coach division, Chrysler’s 
Dodge division, Reo Motors, Studebaker and Wil- 
lys-Overland. 


Corporate Notes 

American Stores’ sales: $262 million for the six 
months to September 30 vs. $257.6 million in the 
same period last year. 

Sperry Corporation’s unfilled orders of $712.3 
million as of September 30, compare with total 
shipments of $241 million for all of last year. 
Includes $163.2 million under letters of intent. 

Socony-Vacuum’s subsidiary General Petroleum 
plans. construction of $35 million refinery in the 
Pacific Northwest near Ferndale on Puget Sound. 

Borden’s sales: $573 million for the nine months 
vs. $542 million in the same period last year; In- 
ternational Business Machines, $230.9 million vs. 
$191.9 million; Underwood Corporation, $49.9 
million vs. $56.6 million; United Biscuit, $81 mil- 
lion vs. $79.3 million. 

Canadian Pacific Railway estimates expansion 
and replacing of rail property will require $95 
million annually for the next five years. 

Du Pont plans construction of a $10 million 
plant for manufacture of mylar polyester film. 

Reynolds Metals has arranged private sale of 
$45.7 million bonds and $31 million bank loans; 
proceeds to complete production facilities at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Sears, Roebuck’s October and nine months sales 
were 17 per cent and 10.4 per cent respectively 
above the same periods last year, setting new high 
records. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 


made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
The selections are not to 


be confined to these securities. 


be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. 


Notice is given—together with reasons for the 


change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 


in conservative portfolios. 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent 

Price 
US: AGev't 2428; 1972-07 24 ssicaaees sc 97 
American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975.... 96 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 107 
Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961.......... 95 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 34s, 

IOS EG Ceca eRe Re weea 96 
Cities Service 3s; U977............04000% 97 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 92 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 93 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 


Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 100 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 104. 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 102 


Preferred Stocks 


Net 
Yield 


2.75% 


3.00 
3.75 
3.23 


3.38 
3.20 
3.08 
3.19 
3.10 
3.25 
4.12 
3.37 


Net yields generally indicate the 


Call 
Price 


Not 


105 
Not 
101 


105 
100 
103.1 
103% 
105 
10414 
105 
105.1 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. 


Recent 


Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 132 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par G50) WONOUMR.....6.506ssc00 56 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 

Gillette Company $5 cuni........... 97 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 41 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. ........... 84 


Yield 


Call 
Price 


5.30% Not 


4.45 
4.29 
5.16 
3.19 
4.88 
5.95 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Not 
107 
105 
(1960) 
50 
105 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 


steady improvement of individual company position. 


Yield 


is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


¥*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 


1951 1952 Price 
American Home Products ..... $2.00 $2.00 38 
Comes TR oa Boxidnkaes S00 475 38 
GE NE Sincink cones 70.80 70.80 40 
Fl Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 36 
“Seneral Pilectric « .oio0sess sts dx 260 300 7 
General Foods ...% o0cc0ewdscsxis 2.40 2.40 52 
Int'l] Business Machines........ 44.00 74.00 228 
‘Standard Oil of California...... 200 225 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2.50 2.50 66 
aiated: Biscuit: ..0sceskesex sexe 160 200 36 





Yield 
5.3% 


5.3 
2.0 


* Based on 1952 cash payments or indicated current annual 


rate, t—Also paid stock. 
14 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends— Recent 


» 1951 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... $9.00 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 
Household Finance ........... 2.40 
(Reel Coos & 5) Rae re err 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 4.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 
Pattiic LiGMRS .cocsss duces 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 
DU NEE: sods clitvacs 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 1.80 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 
Ee 2.25 
PONS CHIE bins 000s cues 3.05 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R. ............ 6.00 
UTI Faris 2), eee 4.50 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.85 
West Penn Electric............ 2.00 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated 


1952 Price 
$9.00 157 
1D) S62 
2.00 38 
2.50 46 
S00 6&2 
4.50 62 
3.00 41 
1.80 31 
2.00 38 
3.00 54 
2.00 41 
Lge SZ 
200; 35 
200 38 
2.00 33 
300: ‘57 
4.00 50 
6.00 114 
4.00 59 
185 28 
£50. 35 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 
5.7% 
4.6 
oD 
5.4 
5.8 
le 
re: 
5.8 
ow 
5.6 
4.9 
1D 
SZ 
ae 
6.1 
5.3 
8.0 
Seo 
6.8 
6.6 
Set 


current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 


1951 
NE sik Mercicdeiwniins $3.00 
Bethlehem Steel ...........00: 4.00 
Prensa 2.25 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 
Container Corporation ......... pag 5 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 
General Motors .............- 4.00 
Glidden Company ............. 2.25 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 
Sperry Corpoartion ........... 2.00 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 1.07 
ie ppvmereermrcnrrt sy t 3.00 





1952 Price 
$3.00 38 
400 51 
150 27 
0.90 14 
‘2.00 39 
2.50 30 
3.50 59 
4.00 63 
2.25 34 
3.75 74 
150 42 
4.00 61 
2.50 30 
2.00 42 
115 20 
3.00 40 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 
7.9% 
7.8 
74 
6.4 
Sil 
8.3 
6.0 
6.4 
6.6 
6.8 
4.8 
6.6 
8.3 
4.8 
5.7 
7.5 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 
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Another It irks us no little to 
Thanksgiving read of efforts of the 

. British leftist press to 
To Enjoy 


foment fear that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s election marks the 
broad highway to World War III. 
Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution made to history by the Truman 
Administration was its reversal of the 
benign neighbor policy toward Russia 
in favor of what we believe is mis- 
takenly described as a_ get-tough 
policy rather than a trading propo- 
sition which it clearly is. By playing 
the cards still left to us after Yalta, 
the earlier dangerous drift toward 
war has been slackened if not stopped 
entirely. American leadership in de- 
veloping the atom bomb, breaking the 
Berlin blockade and rebuilding our 
armed might, these, and other ac- 
complishments have proved valuable 
trumps in possession of the Free 
World. Through them, time has 
been grasped to strengthen ourselves 
and at least to postpone, perhaps 
avert, global war. While we have 
not agreed as yet on a satisfactory 
way to terminate the Korean war, if 
indeed such a solution is practicable, 
we have made strides in other direc- 
tions and these prepare us increasingly 
well to resist Communist imperialism. 
That fact in itself lends significance to 
our nation’s 1952 Thanksgiving. Our 
trading position is better for peace 
now than it was in 1951. 


When Bearers 
Of Gifts 
Are Suspect 


Early in the days of 
the Roosevelt-Hop- 
kins policy of sweet- 
ness toward Russia, 
this Government offered to increase 
deliveries of planes to the Soviet with- 
out additional charge as part of its 
endeavor to convince Stalin that the 
United States trusted the Soviet and 
in turn should be trusted by the 
rulers of the Kremlin. Russian 
statesmen sniffed the gift offer sus- 
piciously and, after six months’ delay, 
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rejected it; no hook was apparent, 
there being none other than a bid for 
amity, and apparently its absence de- 
noted mystery to the Russian mind. 
This episode may contain a point for 
those who have not yet learned from 
experience that appeasement does not 
pay as a policy in application to Soviet 
psychology. It does not stop taking 
unless forced. For supporting evi- 
dence it is only necessary to look to 
the neighboring nations of that power. 
Poland and Roumania yielded, and 
are pushed around unhesitatingly. But 
apparent respect is given to tiny Fin- 
land which in Russian eyes probably 
represents the epitome of resistance. 


Noteworthy A decade ago it was 

Industrial not uncommon to read 
. tl r t that a 

tia Oe 


country under dicta- 
torship could be more efficiently man- 
aged than one functioning under 
machinery set up by a self-governing 
people. We hear less of the point 
now than we did before, for the re- 
cord of the United States has been 
stamped with the mark of efficiency 
in girding for emergencies. One of 
the several means devised to make 
possible the unsurpassed production 
record of this nation has taken the 
form of subcontracting or sharing the 
work load between a primary contrac- 
tor and his suppliers. Nurtured dur- 
ing World War II, subcontracting 
has flowered since the war into a 
flexible mechanism that has met the 
combined requirements of both de- 
fense and civilian economies. In es- 
sence it is teamwork between big 
business and little business. A handy 
example is supplied by Chrysler 
Corporation. Its varied manufacturing 
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programs involve some 12,000 ven- 
dors operating plants in 1,100 cities 
in 43 states; and nearly four out of 
five of these suppliers are small busi- 
ness firms employing fewer than 100 
persons each. Subcontracting on an 
industry-wide scale, it is interesting 
to note, has been operative since the 
early days of automobile making; it 
is industry’s way in a competitive 
economy of dividing the work to make 
possible our mass production tech- 
niques. And like other partnership 
arrangements, the method provides a 
means of sharing risk’ as well as 
spreading profits. 





Greater Need While plant expan- 
For Office sion may reach its 
Buildi crest next year, and 
oe leveling off of residen- 
g off o 
tial building is rather generally fore- 
cast in 1953, it is evident that builders 
and suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment are not unduly concerned. Un- 
satisfied markets still exist within 
this basic industry despite the high 
level of construction since the war. 
The erection of office buildings, for 
instance, has just begun to emerge 
from doldrums extending back some 
twenty years. After the depression, 
when builders again started to plan 
new skyscrapers, blueprints were 
thrust aside in 1940 because of urgent 
defense and war needs. Only since 
1945, and then on a somewhat limited 
scale, has the nation found time for 
such construction. Meanwhile, the 
dynamic growth of our industrial cen- 
ters and the creation of new areas 
have provided a strong need for new 
space. Piquancy is added to the ap- 
petite for new quarters because of 
the success of the air conditioning in- 
dustry in overcoming difficulties that 
until farly recently had discouraged its 
installation in tall buildings generally. 
Today, in planning for tomorrow air 
conditioning is taken for granted just 
as elevators are. 
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Rolling “mile-a-minute” steel in one of 
the world’s fastest mills 


A great deal of the steel you use daily is first made in the 
form of sheets and strip. Much as the housewife’s rolling 
pin changes a thick lump of dough into thin pie crust, 
the pressure exerted by heavy steel rolls in giant mills 
reduces chunky, red hot ingots to these sheets and 
strip, of precise thickness and width. 


Many important uses require steel of extra-thin gauge. 
This is made by final rolling on a cold reduction mill, 
such as the one illustrated here by Peter Helck, at the 
Weirton Steel Company, division of National Steel. 


This mill rolls thin-gauge strip steel at the rate of a mile 
a minute. It is the world’s first mill built to operate at 
this speed. From it comes an average of more than 325 
miles of quality steel every eight hours . . . enough, 
when made into tin plate, for more than 5,000,000 of 
the familiar No. 2 cans used in food packaging. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


This gigantic unit is even bigger than the illustration 
indicates, for there is as much mill below floor level as 
above. Each of its five stands, or sets of rolls, has the 
over-all size of an average two-story house. Yet, through 
finger-tip controls, the mill’s expert operators guide and 
govern its tremendous speed and pressures with com- 
plete safety and accuracy. 


Through investment in more and more efficient facilities 
of this kind, America’s gigantic steel industry has been 
able to make and keep steel one of your lowest-cost 
and most useful servants. 


And constant pioneering in improvements in equipment, 
methods and quality of product is one of the things that 
has made and keeps National a steel leader—entirely 
independent, completely integrated, always progressive. 


CORPORATION © 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


re. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A majorsupplier 
of standard and special carbon 
_.eel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


y 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


\ 


\N 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 


iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area, 
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NATIONAL 
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Inflation Hasn’t Hit 


Chewing Gum Companies 


Five-cent selling price is still prevalent, but industry 


has been able to lift earnings over prewar and wartime 


levels owing to bigger volume and cost-saving machinery 


‘Og of the few remaining products 
which still sells for the lowly 
nickel, same as before the war, is 
chewing gum. The general public is 
showing its gratitude by purchasing 
more this year than ever before. Sales 
of William Wrigley, Jr. and of 
American Chicle, the two largest 
manufacturers, will establish new 
records, those of the last-named by 
quite a wide margin. Sales of the 
third major company, Beech-Nut, 
are combined with those of several 
other products such as coffee, peanut 
butter and baby foods, and an exact 
breakdown is unavailable. 

The chewing gum makers have 
been able to eliminate the factor of 
inflation from their combination of 
tasty ingredients through ingenuity 
and foresight. One major factor in 
lowering unit costs has been the de- 
velopment of improved automatic 
machinery. Another was the devel- 
opment of a synthetic chicle base fol- 
lowing nationalization of the chicle in- 
dustry in 1946 by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, which promptly raised 
prices. Less costly synthetic bases 
now account for the greater propor- 
tion of such ingredients used, and to 
modify the effect of changing values 
for chicle the leading companies have 
adopted the use of last-in first-out in- 
ventory valuation on such supplies. 

Increased unit volume has also 
meant a great deal in the effort to 
hold down costs. The industry lead- 
ers this year are enjoying more than 
double their dollar volume compared 
with prewar 1941. Wrigley’s sales 
are due to exceed $75 million against 
$35.8 million eleven years ago and 
a wartime high of $41.2 million in 
1943. Estimated sales of around $50 
million for American Chicle this year 
compare with $20.1 million in 1941. 
Sales last year were $38.4 million or 
close to the $38.9 million postwar 
peak set in 1948. 
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Cushing Photo 


The merchandising of chewing gum 
is aided by such factors as established 
consumer habit and counter sales 
facilities. Little effort is required on 
the part of the retailer, who sets up 
his boxes of chewing gum as near 
the cash register as possible. The 
customer does the rest. 

Competition among manufacturers 
is keen, with promotion efforts taking 
a fairly large proportion of the sales 
dollar. In 1950 Wrigley spent well 
over $2.5 million on printed advertis- 
ing and on broadcasting, and this 
amounted to about 3.5 per cent of 
dollar volume. Last year this 
company spent $2.8 million or 3.8 
per cent of sales as more costly tele- 
vision effort was required. 

But despite the introduction of 
time and labor-saving machinery and 
the substantial increase in both unit 
and dollar volume, profit margins in 
this highly competitive industry are 
not as wide as they once were, say 
from 1936 through 1943. The retail 
price of chewing gum was raised here 
and there during the war largely be- 
cause supplies were scarce, although 
it was not a_ universal increase. 
American Chicle and Beech-Nut 


temporarily raised the price of a 24. 
unit box to wholesalers by a few pen- 
nies and were able to maintain their 
market position. But this was be- 
cause Wrigley, the leader on volume, 
ran into a chicle supply problem and 
gave up several million dollars in 
sales in 1944, ’45 and ’46.. Inasmuch 
as Wrigley has now regained its pre- 
dominant position, the two smaller 
companies will be unable to raise 
prices unless the leader does so first. 
As long as Wrigley is satisfied with 
its current profit margin, its competi- 
tors then must be. American Chicle 
1educed its prices to the old level back 
in 1948 to meet Wrigley competition, 
bringing its profit margin down to 
about the lowest point in company 
history, but improvement has _ been 
experienced since on increased sales 
and more rigid cost control. 

American Chicle has been increas- 
ing its sales much more rapidly this 
year than its larger competitor, large- 
ly because of the successful introduc- 
tion of two new products, Clorets 
Chlorophyll Gum, and a Clorets mint. 
Inasmuch as the company was in the 
excess profits tax bracket prior to 
these additional sales, all added profit 
from such ‘sources is subject to 
EPT, a factor which should give re- 
sults additional fillip following the 
probable end of EPT next June 30. 

Beech-Nut’s recently reported re- 
sults have been distorted by inclusion 
of non-recurring profits arising from 
the sale of securities and from tax ad- 
justments. On the basis of indicated 
earnings from operations, however, 
the stock at 27 appears to be rather 
fully priced. Wrigley, selling at about 
15 times last year’s earnings, also is 
not on the bargain counter, although 
the issue does have attraction for its 
5¥% per cent yield. American Chicle 
affords the smallest yield of the 
croup, but this appears to be mort 
than offset by the earnings growtl 
that is resulting from the company’s 
more aggressive policies, 


Companies Foremost in Chewing Gum Field 
c— Sales—, c-—— Earned Per Share———, © 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -—9 Months *Divi- Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 dends Price Yield 


American Chicle...$35.1 $38.4 $3.70 
Beech-Nut Packing 68.9 74.2 3.17 
Wrigley (Wm., Jr.) 72.2 73.6 6.11 





*Paid in 1952 or annual rate. Note: Beech-Nut per-share earnings include 89 cents non-recurring 


$3.21 $2.14 $2.36 $2.50 50 5.0% 
nee” 243°" 4m 1.60 27 5.9 
4.76 3.80 3.52 4.00 73 5.5 


profit in 1951, 58 cents in the 1951 nine months, and 38 cents in the year 1950. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Random notes about the lame duck Government—"'Truman 


Budget" being drafted out of necessity—Outlook appears 


favorable for GOP administration to reorganize FTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The lame 
duck Government isn’t completely 
paralyzed ; Post Office clerks still sell 
stamps and CCC makes loans. The 
Government largely runs itself; 
there’s usually a backlog of work to 
be done so that it doesn’t matter if 
the boss no longer makes decisions. 
The paralysis, of course, is found 
among Bureau chiefs and Cabinet 
oficers, many of whom are out or 
town, 

The Budget Bureau has a special 
division, which sanctions or vetoes 
new statistical questionnaires pro- 
posed throughout Government. Here 
is a prime case of decisions to be 
made. One of the men who spends 
his life making them says that nowa- 
days he vetoes practically everything, 
unless it’s absolutely urgent, which is 
rarely the case. The agency statis- 
ticians, in turn, decide against trying 
anything new since the Budget 
Bureau will kill it. It’s always better 
to wait to see who the new boss is. 

This case is illustrative. County 
agents still make agreements to fi- 
nance soil conservation projects, but 
their bosses who buy the supplies are 
holding up contracts. NPA is drait- 
ing second quarter allocations as 
usual—but leaving loopholes for itself 
in the event that the program for 
stockpiling is revised. All of the 
agencies, as usual, must prepare pro- 
posals for Congress, which is hardest 
of all. Most try to do it in what they 
believe is the light of a new Admin- 
istration. 


Whatever the futility, the budget 
itself is being drafted altogether as a 
“Truman budget”; there’s no other 
way. Agency chiefs were advised, 
when in doubt, to assume that present 
laws and traditions will continue. 
This is sometimes uncomfortable if 
you suspect that your new boss will 
inquire : “Why did you ask for that?” 
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The new Administration, like the 
old, is committed to financing rural 
electric power. The western utilities 
have been bitterly protesting the ex- 
istence of these projects for years. 
[t’s to be seen whether they will suc- 
ceed in curtailing anything already 
in operation. Additional expansion, 
however, may be checked. 

The strongest attacks on the pro- 
jects usually have been over matters 
of detail rather than of principle. For 
example, one large project derives 
much of its power from flash streams, 
which run high in fall and spring but 
not in summer. The local utilities can 
make a case that it would be cheaper 
to use such power to fill in their own 
peak loads ; doing otherwise seems to 
require supplementary steam. 

Again, there are the cases in which 
the local utility does offer a commun- 
ity rates that thoroughly compete 
with REA. In such cases REA 
sometimes demands either a long- 
term, non-renegotiable contract by 
the utility or its getting out alto- 
gether. 


The anti-trust division has taken 
on itself a great many conspiracy 
cases, proofs of which, to say the 
least, are attenuated. There’s the oil 
case and the suit against the invest- 
ment houses. With a new Adminis- 
tration coming in, it’s likely ‘that 
some of the lawyers would be happy 
to drop these things. 


Republican reorganization of the 
Federal Trade Commission may be 
accomplished this year. The chair- 
man is named at the pleasure of the 
President, and Lowell Mason should 
get the job. John Carson’s term has 
ended so that Eisenhower immedi- 
ately can make a new appointment. 
He'll have an opportunity for a sec- 
ond this fall, creating a Republican 
majority. 





Mason has been carrying on his 
own war against FTC’s methods of 
administering the Clayton Act. He'd 
allow more freedom to a company 
trying to invade new territory by cut- 
ting its prices. With a new board to 
be in power soon, defense lawyers no 
doubt will do their best to stall. 

Mason also has the idea of wrn- 
ing sales codes into which Clayton 
prohibitions would be translated. He 
experimented with this idea briefly 
but, to his own surprise, found that 
he was being opposed by the busi- 
nessmen he expected to welcome it. 
If he becomes boss there’s likely to 
be another attempt. 


Stocks of companies operating in 
the District of Columbia that are 
traded on the local exchange haven't 
reflected much belief that there will 
be a big exodus from Washington. 
Nor has there been more than a rip- 
ple in the local real estate market. 
Eisenhower’s pledge not to use the 
meat axe on the civil service has been 
widely headlined. 


Throughout the Government, in 
each little agency, are little jurisdic- 
tional quarrels a new administration 
may be able to heal. For years, the 
Revenue Bureau had two groups of 
men inspecting company books: one 
covered income taxes and the other 
excises. Combining them seemed like 
a revolution within the Bureau. 

You get that sort of thing all over 
the place. A single large company 
must deal: with dozens of different 
Government men, who don’t know 
each other. Within the Government, 
a small division will be visited by half 
a dozen men, all with different mis- 
sions, from some other unit. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Subsidiary Status 
For TV Broadcasting 


ABC, only independent among larger units, expects 


favorable action on merger with United Paramount. 


New stations on way will boost network business 


f the five major broadcasting 

units only one has maintained 
its status as an independent, free from 
the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. The National Broadcasting 
Company was organized as a service 
branch of Radio Corporation of 
America back in 1926. Columbia 
Broadcasting acquired a subsidiary 
which manufactures phonograph re- 
cords and another which produces 
radio and television tubes and re- 
ceivers, and special purpose electronic 
equipment. The principal activity of 
the Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories is 
manufacturing, including a complete 
line of receivers plus cathode-ray 
tubes and other components. Three 
TV stations are owned and operated. 
Mutual Broadcasting Company is 
now 58 per cent owned by General 
Tire & Rubber. 

This leaves only American Broad- 
casting Company, which hopes to lose 
its independent status soon. A favor- 
able report on its proposed merger 
with United Paramount was recently 
made by the Federal Communications 
Commission examiner. The merger 
would result in close association not 
with a television manufacturer but 
with one of the larger motion picture 
theater owners, and United Para- 
mount subsidiaries already own or 
have an interest in three broadcasting 
stations. Confident of the future, ABC 
believes the merger will help place it 
in a better competitive position as re- 
gards Columbia and others. 

ABC’s earnings record is an in- 
dication of the necessity of the 
financial protection which other 
broadcasters already possess. It went 
into the red in 1949, showed only a 
small net profit in 1950, and doubt- 
less will go into the red again this 
year although improving on the deficit 
of 39 cents a share reported for the 
first nine months. Du Mont reported 
a loss last year largely because of the 
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Columbia Broadcasting System 


decline in demand for television sets, 
but it is much better off financially 
than if it were dependent only on 
broadcasting revenues. Operating in- 
come has ridden the crest of the TV 
production wave with 1947’s $11.1 
million being doubled the following 
year, rising in two successive bounds 
to nearly $76.1 million in 1950, and 
then declining last year to $50.6 mil- 
lion as TV output fell off by a much 
greater degree than expected. In- 
creases in TV broadcasting receipts 
helped the situation very little. 
When and if the merger of ABC 
with United Paramount is consum- 
mated, Columbia will be the only 
broadcaster deriving most of its rev- 
enues from time sales. Last year 
Columbia was first in radio network 
advertising revenue, increasing its 


share of all network business to 39 
per cent of the total. Its earni 
power is strengthened through sale 
of Columbia Records, which had an 
excellent year in 1951, and through 
operations of Hytron Radio which 
earned $3.3 million in 1950, but it 
long-range growth potential is in the 
field of TV broadcasting. 

All of these companies will benefit 
in one way or another from the open. 
ing of new TV stations throughow 
the country. So far, following the 
lifting of the freeze, the FCC has 
granted licenses for 70 new stations 
in addition to the 108 already in 
operation. Many of these are now 
being built, which means a large vol- 
ume of business for suppliers such a 
Radio Corporation, and the demand 
for television sets in new areas which 
are being opened up is tremendous. 
The cost of construction runs between 
$200,000 and $300,000 for each TV 
station, and more than 70 will bh 
erected during the next few years. 

Broadcasting company issues today 
represent an increasingly wide cross- 
section of business. The general level 
of advertising revenues is still signif- 
cant for American Broadcasting and 
Columbia but it will weigh less in the 
scale as other activity grows. 

Non - dividend paying American 
Broadcasting and Du Mont obviously 
are speculative, and at current levels 
appear fairly generously priced in re- 
lation to the earning power that is 
likely to be demonstrated in the period 
immediately ahead. Columbia is on 
an established earnings basis, but at 
38—which is about 14 times last 
year’s profit per share—the issue can 
hardly be regarded as on the bargain 
counter. 

Radio Corporation has the disad- 
vantage of a low yield, but dividends 
readily could be increased, and the 
stock around 29 is not unreasonably 
priced as a longer term commitment 


Television and Radio Broadcasters 


-—Revenues—. -———- Earned Per Share ———_, 
-— Annual — -—9 Months — 


(Millions) 


Company 1951 1952 


Amer. Broadcast- 


1950 


ing a$42.2 a$43.2 
Columbia Broad- 

casting “A” .... b120.3 c159.4 
Du Mont (Allen 

By) Eiebe .... 0s! 
Radio Corp. of 


37.5 | ¢52.1 


a421.3 a473.5 


a—Nine months. b—39 weeks. 


c—40 weeks. 


$0.05 $0.22 $0.05 D$0.39 
2.39 
2.87 


3.10 


D—Deficit. 
earnings are based on average number of shares outstanding. 


Divi- 
dends 


1951 1952 


1951 1952 Yield 


none 10 
ade Dial $1.60 38 
D0.11 cD0.18 cO0.11 none 17 


2.02 1.15 1.12 1.00 29 3.5 
Note: Columbia Broadcasting interim 


1.63 4.2% 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 









ARNED PER SHARE 























































ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
40 W eeks to October 4 
olumbia Broadcasting .. $1.63 $1.51 
ee 2.29 4.32 
Purity Bakeries ......... 2.36 2.38 
12 Months to September 30 
Duplan Corps = .icsics ess 0.02 1.06 
Spencer Chemical ....... 3.59 3.87 
wae Qi: Caweke xawevns 2.26 2.47 
9 Months to September 30 
iP chaenccks enlace 1.55 1.99 
Adams Hat Stores........ D1.22 = D0.08 
luminium Ltd. ........ *1.94 *3.64 
erada Petroleum ..... 2.97 3.92 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling.. 0.78 0.87 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.66 1.50 
American Locomotive ... 2.45 1.82 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 1.40 1.29 
Amer. Metal Co. Ltd..... 2.027 2.45 
American News ......... 0.94 1.21 
a. 3.36 4.11 
Mer. WOME a dccccecse 3.01 4.16 
Anaconda Copper ....... 3.23 3.96 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 5.59 4.86 
A.P.W. Products ....... 0.29 0.70 
Atlantic, Gulf & W. Indies 5.87 4.67 
Bell & Howell.......... 1.50 2.01 
Bohn Aluminum ........ 1.14 1.88 
Book-of-the-Month ...... 0.68 0.73 
Borg-Warner ........... 5.54 6.43 
8 eee 2.72 4.52 
Bristol-Myers .......... 1.13 2.72 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.59 0.99 
allahan Zinc-Lead....... D0.06 0.014 
eanese Corp. ... 5.0685. 0.53 3.52 
erro de Pasco.......... 5.65 8.53 
hesapeake & Ohio Ry... 3.95 3.44 
i? ete oe ee D0.38 D1.08 
hrysler Corp. ......... 6.86 5.76 
ities Service .......... 9.41 10.81 
mpey Cork... -. cis... 0.08 0.36 
olumbia Gas System.... 0.60 0.87 
e-Me-onsolidated Cigar ...... 2.47 3.60 
is Mo's: Copper Mines..... 0.95 
ont’l Diamond Fibre..... 1.16 
odfooper-Bessemer ....... 3.78 
onfeopper Range .......... 1.43 
urtis Publishing ....... 0.40 
al Purtiss-Wright .......... 0.54 
yst Mecca Records .......... 0.47 
an Doehler-Jarvis .......... 1.98 
. Meastern Air Lines....... 0.74 
un Electric Auto-Lite ...... 4.25 
lec. Bond & Share...... 0.62 
ry ureka-Williams ........ 0.66 D 
ed. Mining & Smelt..... 4.25 
ds#Firth Carpet ............ 0.15 


he #F00d Machinery & Chem.. — 2.23 
eigen be, REC EF D0.11 







ly Breneral tae 2 A. 1.61 
nt.fen. Finance ........... 1.17 
xeneral Precision ....... 1.34 
eneral Telephone ...... 2.24 
a.-Pacific Plywood 1.24 
lobe-Union ............ 1.66 
oodyear Tire & Rub.... 6.13. 
ia et: Northern Paper...... 3.38 
teat Northern Railway.. 5.20 
teyhound Corp. ....... 0.99 
lackensack Water ...... 1.80 
2% alliburton Oil Well 
Cementing: ............ 4.60 
ammermill Paper ...... 1.08 
ershey Chocolate ...... 2.78 
udson Bay Mining..... 4.24 
Mperial Oil ............ 1.05 
rim #Nternational Nickel ..... 3.03 


tn On. Ww NNW LN OAininw& BE of 
SSVSERASSIRDRRARSSRTBSENVSRSEN 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
9 Months to September 30 

International Paper ...... $4.03 $4.71 
Johnson & Johnson...... 2.90 3.5 
Kans. City South. Ry..... 7.62 6.98 
Ce. rere 1.46 1.81 
Lane-Wells ............. 2.64 2.29 
La. Land & Exploration... 1.99 2.27 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 3.57 3.49 
McGraw Electric ....... 5.30 5.53 
Mead Johnson .......... 0.84 0.86 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 1.76 2.26 
Madwest Oil... -. .ccsccdas 1.47 1.52 
Minn. & St. Louis Ry.... 2.16 1.51 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. ... 1.39 1.39 
Monarch Machine Tool.. 2.33 1.29 
pO a 2.11 3.03 
Mt. Vernon-Woodbury .. 3.62 4.91 
Munsingwear Inc. ....... 0.65 1.01 
National Dairy Products. 3.46 3.36 
Nat'l Vulcanized Fibre... 0.73 2.25 
SO GA, oc dency ss 0.10 0.25 
New Jersey Zinc........ 5.12 3.51 
Northern Pacific Ry. .... 2.78 3.02 
Pan Am. Petroleum & Tr. 3.01 3.65 
Panhandle Oil .......... 0.44 0.64 
Paramount Pictures ..... 2.19 1.90 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel. 2.27 2.39 
Park Utah Mines........ D0.04 0.04 
Penna. Coal & Coke..... 1.03 D0.43 
Penna. Glass Sand....... 1.98 1.41 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 1.49 1.99 
Phelps Dodge .......... 2.53 3.07 
Philadelphia Co. ........ 1.48 1.30 
se re 1.64 2.18 
Pitts. Plate Glass........ 2.94 2.52 
Pitts. & W. Va. Ry. .... © 1.92 1.75 
ween Geo. 06 e. b1.80 b3.17 
Pressed Steel Car ....... 0.76 1.01 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.63 0.63 
ie ALE a a 4.56 5.70 
Reliance Mie. ......66.2% 0.69 1.26 
Revere Copper & Brass.. 3.72 3.90 
Reynolds Tobacco ....... 2.18 2.16 
St. Louis-San Fran. Ry... 3.68 2.04 
St. Louis Southwest. Ry.. 47.67 30.91 
South Amer. Gold ...... 0.58 0.34 
Standard Oil (Ohio).... 3.00 3.95 
Sterling Drug .......... 2.03 2.41 
Texas Gulf Producing... 2.15 2.08 
Timken Roller Bearing... 3.08 4.65 
Union Oil Calif. ........ 3.57 3.64 
United Aircraft ......... 3.65 2.36 
United Carbon .......... 3.25 3.40 
Vulcan Detinning ....... 1.57 1.42 
Warner-Hudnut ........ 1.26 1.72 
West Penn Elec. ........ 2.32 2.05 
West Penn Power ...... 1.74 1.47 
Wee Seemeee ......... 2.09 2.78 
Yale & Towne .......... 3.07 3.67 
6 Months to September 30 

Champion Paper & Fib... 1.96 2.16 
eo a re D0.11 D0.06 
3 Months to September 30 
Archer-Daniels-Midland.. 0.80 1.38 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona. 0.75 0.87 
12 Months to August 31 

Capital City Products.... 3.56 3.19 
eS a ee eee 3.73 4.34 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .... 7.25 b8.60 
Se Be 3.68 4.90 
Schenley Industries ..... 2.76 5.10 
Sherwin-Williams ....... 7.12 7.23 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 2.74 3.46 





*Canadian currency. 
29. b—Class B 
D—Deficit. 


stock. p—Preferred 


739 weeks to September 


stock. 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(8742¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable January 2, 
1953, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
December 3, 1952. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
December 23, 1952, to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business December 3, 1952. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, November 18, 1952. 












































PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per 
share and a year-end extra 
dividend of Forty-two and 
one-half Cents (42%¢) per 
share on the capital stock of 
this Corporation, both payable 
December 10, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record November 
21, 1952. 


This makes total dividends 
for 1952 of Three Dollars 
($3.00) per $12.50 par value 
share. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 


November 12, 1952 

















Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 21 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable January 2, 1953 to 
stockholders of record on 
December 8, 1952. 
































December 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Stamford 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
French Lick 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASS. 
Boston 
Springfield 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Note: 











for 1951 


Hotel Statler 


The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


Qualifying for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 


80 South Street. near John Street 
Nev. 24th to 28th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


WASHINGTON 


| Display of 100 Best Reports 
Public Relations Society of 
America Convention 


Nov. 24th and 25th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BROOKLYN 


Display of 100 Best Reports 


Pratt Institute 


Grophics Art Gallery 


215 Rversen Street 


Dec. 3rd to 17th—10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


CHICAGO 


Display at 300 Best Reports 
The Chicago Public Library 


| Michigan & Washington Streets 
15th to 22nd—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Richard E. Kohn & Co. 


20 Clinton Street 


CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA 


—— 


MI ISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 

NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Jersey City 
Newark 

NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 

OHIO 
Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


Jan. 5th to 9th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


*The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 
Cities During the Past Five Years 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

TEXAS 
Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
WISCONSIN 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Kingston 
Montreal 
Toronto 
MEXICO 
Mexico, BD. F. 


For information on arranging for a dis 
play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 
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Business Background 
As Liquidator of the Year we nominate Edward Boshell, 





now winding up $650 million Standard Gas reorganization 





N ERA ENDS—Recently the 

United States District Court of 
Delaware approved the heart of a 
plan for liquidating one of the most 
complicated holding companies ever 
to run afoul of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. The 
episode marks the end of the era of 
giant utility pyramids and closes a 
14-year unraveling process in which 
the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany organization with tier upon tier 
of secondary holding companies is 
fast being transformed into a cor- 
porate entity that you can look at 
and comprehend. At its peak, this 
colossus was rated as a $650 million 
company and controlled operating 
utilities spread over half the states. 


New Approach—For ten years 
holding company surgeons offered 
various suggestions for operating on 
the Standard organism under orders 
from the Securities and Exchange 


Commission. Their diagnoses came 
to naught because they looked at 
the monstros- 


ity as a whole, 
and tried to set 
a value on it. 
In 1948, in the 
tenth year of 
experiment, a 
vice president 
of Stone & 
Webster, Ep- 
warD O. Bo- 
SHELL, who 
has liquidated 
50 utility com- 
panies under the Act and participated 
in planning how to raise new money 
for 75 utilities, was put in charge. He 
reversed the order of approach; in- 
stead of trying to set a value on a 
combine whose scope no one man 
fully understood, he started to work 
on the component parts of the cor- 
porate dragon and to set a value on 
them first. 





Edward O. Boshell 


An Example — One subsidiary, 
Philadelphia Company which in keep- 


By Frank H. McConnell 





ing with the over-all Standard Ga; 
picture supplied services not to Phila- 
delphia but to Pittsburgh, had no 
less than five gas companies on its 
tether. Bosheil put them all together 
in one corporate package and _ sold 
the package for over $60 million, 
Another Philadelphia Company sub- 
sidiary, Pittsburgh Railways, con- 
prised 54 different corporations with 
45 separate security issues some 
guaranteeing 6 per cent return in 
perpetuity. Key to this jigsaw was 
a $1 million-a-year contract with an- 
other subsidiary, Duquesne Power 
& Light. After painstaking negotia- 
tion, in which a Supreme Court deci- 
sion came to his aid, Boshell man- 
aged to separate these companies; 
and in similar fashion he unscramble( 
the eggs in other Standard units. 


Net Result — All told, Boshell 
sold over $100 million assets for cash, 
rid the Standard Gas structure of 6 
companies formerly under its control, 
now has won the District Court’s ap- 
proval of a plan to distribute more 
than $93 million of common stocks of 
three utilities to holders of Standard’s 
two classes of prior preference stocks, 
and has gained assurance of SEC’ 
final approval of his plan to take care 
of Standard’s $4 preferred and com- 
mon shares. The common, once de: 
clared worthless, is now _ selling 
around $15 a share. “He is,’ says 
FRANK DENTON, vice chairman 0 
Pittsburgh’s $2-billion Mellon Ne 
tional Bank & Trust Company, ‘Mr. 
Liquidator.” To that 
nearly everyone with an interest in 
the subject can be expected to agree: 
We nominate him as Liquidator 0 
the Year. 


His Yardstick—One of the hap- 
pier executives of our times i 
STEPHEN F. Brices, chairman of the 
Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing 
Company, largest manufacturer 
outboard motors. Tht company he 
heads does over $30 million business 
annually. Still working on _ some 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 





NEWARK.N. J. 











QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


is Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
er 4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
lim $1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
ll cents a share onthe Common Stock, 
thm have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1952, all 
payable on or before December 
Mm 23, 1952 to holders of record at 
as the close of business on November 
tl 28, 1952. 
GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 








EN PUBLIC SERVICE 
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5: CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
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i | INTERNATIONAL SALT 
0 COMPANY 

‘Ol, 


DIVIDEND NO. 154 


'p A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
ore a share has been declared on the 
of capital stock of this Company, 
d’s payable December 18, 1952, to 
1 stockholders of record at the 
ks, close of business on December 








C’s 4, 1952. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not 
are 
be closed. 
ym HERVEY J. OSBORN 
de- Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 
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ol 
Nai UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Mr. DIVIDEND NOTICE 


100M A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 

. fs been declared on the Common Stock of said 
_ Mompany, payable December 10, 1952, to stock- 
olders of record at three o’clock P.M. on Novem- 


ft 24, 1952. . 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 














Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


Ji 





~  enooeers DIVIDEND 
ring The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of of 75c per share on the Common Stock, and, 


in addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
he $1.25 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 12, 1952, to holders of record 
1eSS December 1, 1952. 
me ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
0 


RLDBOVEMBER 26, 1952 






























defense orders, Outboard has de- 
veloped improved boat designs and 
motors, and reports a growing mar- 
ket. It also has introduced a new 
power mowing machine. “Research 
is the heart of this business,’ Briggs 
said during a recent visit to New 
York. He was sun-tanned from a 
vacation spent cruising the mid-con- 
tinent waterways in a boat of his own 
manufacture, and relished the idea of 
having more time than before for 
recreation and his hobby, photog- 
raphy. ‘“The smarter you become as 
an executive,” he said, “the less work 
you have to do.” President of the 
company is RALPH EvINRUDE, son of 
OLE EvINRUDE whose name is known 
to nearly every fisherman who got 
there under outboard motor power. 


Semantics—Warner & Swasey 
suggest: “It should be renamed and 
called what it is. Excess tax.’’ You 
can be sure, Warner & Swasey also 
point out, that someone with no 
knowledge of the facts of industrial 
life named it “excess profits tax.” 
Very likely correct, but what the 
christeners didn’t know about indus- 
trial life they more than conapensated 
by their knowledge of semantics and 
its improper application. Like calling 
profits blood money. 


Trading Position— At recent 
luncheon gatherings in New York 
City, the tall, gray-haired DoNnaLp 
Fraser, chief executive officer of the 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas Railroad, 
painstakingly explained details of the 
road’s new recapitalization plan to 
groups of brokers, financial analysts 
and financial news writers. Only 
after “many months of diligent 
study,” as Fraser said, was the pres- 
ent proposal developed. But consen- 
sus indicated there may be many 
more months of hard sledding ahead. 
Take the position of preferred stock- 
holders, for instance. Under the 
plan they would have their interest 
reduced from $7 to $5 a share al- 
though they would receive in ex- 
change a number of shares of new 
common and would further partici- 
pate in any common dividend dis- 
tributions. Nevertheless, though its 


success hangs in balance, the develop- 
ment of a plan is a mark of progress ; 
it constitutes a trading position at 
least. 


“THE GREATEST NAME 
N WOCLENS” 


A‘ the meeting of the Bosrd of 
Directors of American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable December 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record December 1, 
1952. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock pavable Janu- 
ary 15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record December 31, 1952. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 








November 19, 1952. Treasurer. 








SKIL Corporation 


formerly Skilsaw Inc. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 





70th Consecutive Cash Dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skil Corporation, 
which was held Saturday, No- 
vember 15, 1952, a quarterly 
dividend of 30¢ per share on 
Skil Corporation common stock 
was declared payable Decem- 
ber 17, 1952, to stockho’ders of 
record December 1, 1952. 

An extra cash dividend of 35¢ 
per share was also declared, 
payable December 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 


ber 1, 1952. 
SKU 


Ralph B. Brundrett 


+ 
treasurer 
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(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 72 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
December 19, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the cose of business on 
December 1, 1952. 

A. R. BERGEN, 


Secretary. 
November 17, 1952. 
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Manufacturers of aoe sa 
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ae ENCAUSTIC TILING Be 
se COMPANY, INC. Common af 
oT - Stock a6 
am The Board of Direc- ~.- ew 
gm tors has today de- Dividend es 
w= clared a quarterly dividend of Be 
=e 12% cents plus an extra divi- =a 
sm dend of 5 cents a share on the Ba 
gm Common Stock, payable No- Sm 
Sa vember 28, 1952, to stockhold- && 
S® ers of record on November 24, 38 
Se 1952. Be 
as G. W. THORP, JR. 38 
Re Treasurer @@ 
+ November 14, 1952. + 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of twenty-five (25¢) cents 
per share on its Common 
Stock and Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates for common stock, 
payable December 18, 1952 
to stockholders of record De- 
cember 4, 1952. 
There was also declared a 
stock dividend of two and 
one-half per cent (24%) 
on the Common Stock and Voting Trust 
Certificates for common stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable in common stock on Janu- 
ary 19, 1953 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 5, 1952. Cash will be paid where 
fractional shares of Common Stock are due. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


New York, November 18, 1952. 
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214th 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable Jan. 15, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record Dec. 12, 1952. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 














\ Boston, Mass., November 17, — 



























LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
November 19, 1952 
“yx\ The Board of Directors has declared 
Nf a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 19, 






1952, to stockholders of record at the close ot 
business on December 9, 1952. Checks will 
be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasure: 
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New-Business Brevities 
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Appliances & Gadgets .. . 
Highlighting the 1953 line of prod- 
ucts which Servel will introduce to its 
distributors early next month will be 
a refrigerator that automatically 
freezes crescent-shaped ice cubes 
without trays, stores them in a basket 
and replaces them as they are used— 
the cubes that will be made automatic- 
ally will be “larger and dryer” than 
the present type and will not stick 
together, according to Servel. 
While it may be out of season for 
many persons to think about watering 
their lawns, it’s still of interest to hear 
of a lightweight plastic garden sprink- 
ler which can spray an area 12 feet 
wide by 50 feet long at average water 
pressure, and be draped over the hill- 
side or twined around flower beds— 
known as the Andrews Plastic 
Sprinkler, it produces a spray fine 
enough for watering flowers and can 
be turned over for use as a soaker; 
a 50-foot length weighs only one 
pound. . . . Of interest to milady is 
an iron-on rick-rack sold under the 
Traum label which requires no sew- 
ing and will lie flat even after laun- 
dering—a second iron-on trim is 
made with one scalloped edge and one 
straight edge, and is especially recom- 
mended for use in trimming the edges 
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of pockets, collars, sleeves and y 
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Building .. . ae 
Masonite Corporation is  noygmenin 
manufacturing its Tempered Presi Glo, 
wood as a siding material in widthggqulr 
of 12, 16 and 24 inches and in lengthgiava! 
of 8, 10 and 12 feet—available witgjenn 
or without a Shadowline, the producgmbiot 
is being offered with edges “eased’Hey 
and is bundled for the first time fogmLeft 


easier handling. . . . The three-dimenggcan 


sional effect of real brick can now bagiutu 
achieved with an inexpensive masonrjmcalle 
finish suitable for either inside or outggAm 
side walls, according to Nationdjmoxt 
Brick-Face Company—the effect iq@gall 


created by a special tooling proces 


which cuts through an outer coloreiglec! 


layer of cement. A completa / 
new catalog showing its Fenestra linggMa: 
of doors, frames and hardware ha * 

ra 


been issued by Detroit Steel Prod 


ucts Company — installations  inggfor 


structions, uses and descriptions arggin t 
included in this 16-page illustrateilati 
brochure. ind 

tory 
Chemicals & Drugs... ice 


will 
sO~ 
mo: 
abo 


A unique file card service on chem 
icals and chemical materials, to b 
available on a rental basis, is being 








1953 Plymouth Has Many Features 
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Plymouth Motor Corporation's Cranbrook club coupe pictured above is one of 
nine body styles in the 1953 line of Plymouths shown for the first time lasi 
week. All models provide more room for passenger comfort, as well as larger 
luggage compartments. Another innovation on two-door models is unequal divi- 
sion of the front seat. This permits the driver and the person next to him to 
sit comfortably on the wider portion while the rest of the seat back is tilted for 
entrance to and exit from the rear seat. 
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introduced under the trade-name 


Chem-File by a firm of the same at Easy-to-Buy and Easy-to-Send 


name—in general the 5x8 inch file ° 
ards will include such data as prod- KR d t 
ict names, empirical and structural Year oun f 


ormula, grade, impurities, chemical For Anyone Who Is 
composition, uses, prices and so forth; Interested in Investments 
they will be kept up to date for sub- 


scribers as frequently as is necessary. Im Ww iT) 
... An antibiotic feed supplement for A Fi ancial orld Subscripti - 
animals, to bear the trade-name Pro- $20 GIFT (Feeme,: $11 GIFT 
Bio, can be tailored to meet the re- |] A *esratebpeinaniestadeeS2 werk (& Sent came ea ARCIAL 
Gauirements of individual users— meaty coomet, of camnentens tn mony has or an Feed Wor 


é : : Appraisals,”’ Personal Advice-by-Mail pendent Appraisals,” Personal Advice- 
available in bulk only to suppliers of Privilege, and new $5 ‘Stock Facto- by-Mail Privilege, and new $5 “Stock 


‘ : graph’? Manual, 38th Edition. Factograph’”’ Manual, 38th Edition. 
animal feed supplements, the anti- 


hiotic concentrate is a product of 
ileyden Chemical Custis sir 96 Card font with You Best Wishes 
Left-overs, even if they are paints, | gene dy dl a) dy dt dy) al dl dl ay pooh gem her eh ae ee ee 
can now be kept fresh and ready for 
future use—an ounce of a product 
called Paint-Sav, manufactured by 
Ames Aromatics, Inc., will prevent 
#moxidation and skin formation in a half 
iwegallon of paint. 
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(C1 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please send FINANCIAL WORLD one year to: 
(1 For enclosed $1! check (or M.O.) please send FINANCIAL WORLD 6 months to: 


echnology .. . 

A million dollar “House of Weather 
Magic” is being built on a four square 
block site at La Crosse, Wis., by the 
Trane Company to provide facilities 
for research and testing of equipment 

@ain the air conditioning, heating, venti- 
lating, refrigeration and heat transfer * 
industries—while parts of the labora- + | t t S 
tory are expected to be placed in serv- Our nves men eT. VLCeS 
ice next summer, major equipment 

mm will not be installed until 1954....A : 

@so-called soft concrete, which is al- Or ne p r IC e— 

ing™@most as resilierit as an oak floor, is 
about four times as effective an in- 
sulating material as is regular con- 
crete—made of sand and a spongy For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 
material known as vermiculite, soft 


concrete is recommended by the (a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
oud Fl week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
onolite Company for the floors of to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


hasementless houses. . . . Now you (b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
can have your home heating system ing our independent Ratings and condensed Reports on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


compensate for temperature declines (ce) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
: ve (d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Manual, 38th revised edition. 
ithe da cab tease 50,000 Investment Facts to help you judge relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 
is yw PTTITITITII ILI iii iii iid 
Company thermostat is an outdoor 
‘ ‘ Nov. 26 
mechanism to offset the chill from FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Nov. 26) 


. For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
cold walls which occurs even though for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
the temperature within the house may new 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 
not show a decline. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
—Howard L. Sherman (1 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . ~. ~. ([ Check here if RENEWAL. 


(0 Check here if gift subscription is NEW .. . . [J Check here if RENEWAL 
ake Send GIFT CARD to arrive Christmas Day with Best Christmas Wishes 

















$20 PER YEAR 


























When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 


to the date of the issue involved. PEPPTITIIIIIIIIIIIIIITIITII Iii 


LDA NOVEMBER 26, 1952 25 


This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 














Just out—New NOVEMBER issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS 


over 1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends— 
eapitalizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock and Curb Exchanges covering 
nearly 12 years to November 1, 1952. 


This Book also Contains a List of over 


160 Convertible Pfd. 
Stocks and Bonds 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound) . $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues) . . ‘ $50.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 











The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
December 12, 1952, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on November 28, 
1952. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
November 17, 1952. 
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Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 97 
On November 18, 1952, a dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share was declared on the 
2,658,230 shares of the Capital Stock of New- 
mont Mining Corporation now outstanding, 
payable December 12, 1952 to stockholders of 
_— at the close of business November 28, 
52. 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., November 18, 1952. 

















CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., on November 13, 1952, de- 
clared the following dividends: Quarterly 
dividend of 87% cents per share on the 
outstanding 31%4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the outstanding 4% Cumulative 
Second Preferred Stock, both dividends 
payable December 30, 1952, to stockhold- 
ers of record December 15, 1952; regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents and extra 
dividend of 15 cents per share on the out- 
standing $1.00 par value Common Stock, 
both payable December 10, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record November 25, 1952. 


ROBERT C. PORTER 
Secretary 





























REEVES BROTHERS, unc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
December 12, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


December 2, 1952. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 








November 17, 1952. 
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Seek and ye shall find, stock brokers are told—And new 
SEC rule aids task by urging distribution of prospectus 


he trouble with most stock 

brokers, said an officer of an im- 
portant investment firm (not a mem- 
ber of any exchange), is their queer 
mental attitude toward their profes- 
sion. They still think they can sit 
back and wait for business to come 
their way. They want all the initia- 
tive to be taken by the trading and 
investing public when, as a matter of 
every day experience, they can do a 
lot of business just by going out 
after it. 

What brought the subject up was a 
succession of highly successful sec- 
ondary distributions. One was the 
sale of nearly 79,000 shares of Pacific 
Gas & Electric common owned by 
the North American Company. Ina 
few hours a Blyth & Company syn- 
dicate found quick buyers for this $3 
million block of utility stock. That 
was as much stock as had changed 
hands on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the previous 27 trading 
days. 

Just a week earlier a Harriman 
Ripley & Company syndicate had 
carried out a secondary involving 
104,000 shares of Corning Glass 
Works common for the account of 
certain controlling stockholders who, 
after the sale, would still be the 
dominating holders. That was a $7 
million transaction representing ten 
times as many shares as had been 
traded on the Exchange in the previ- 
ous month. In a matter of two or 
three hours it was sold out. 


The point of the discussion is 
that investment interest can be found 
if someone takes the trouble to search 
it out. In both cases the syndicate 
heads were not members of the Ex- 
change. They were investment firms 
which knew where to find the type of 
investor interested in these particular 
stocks. Then came the selling job. 


Things which investment bank- 
ers feared to do in the early years 
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of operation under the Securities Act 
have now become common practice. 
The Securities and Exchange Con- 
mission itself is responsible for the 
latest reform. Back in the early 
years the preliminary prospectus, 
commonly known as the “red her. 
ring,’ was something for only syn- 
dicate members to have and read, 
They were numbered and an accurate 
record was kept of everyone receiving 
a copy. 

The latest edict issued by the SEC 
is a far cry from that timid approach. 
The SEC not only permits free dis- 
tribution of the “red herring,” but 
even compels it. This it does by in- 
timating that unless a bona fide effort 
is made to give the herring wide cir- 
culation, the Commission may refuse 
to accelerate the effectiveness of 3 
registration statement. 


Thus the “identifying statement” 
was born in the week after election, 
in the case of an Eastman, Dillon & 
Company offering. The distributor 
runs a newspaper or magazine adver- 
tisement well before the offering date. 
It contains a brief description of the 
security and invites the public to send 
for a “red herring.” Of course, such 
publication is not a “must,” but tt 
will be accepted as evidence that at 
effort has been made at preliminary 
distribution of the prospectus. Repvu- 
table investment firms undoubtedly 
will lean over backward in complying 
with the new SEC rule. What the 
less scrupulous gentry may do with 
replies to identifying statements 1s 
something else again. 





Someone in the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington attached 
a note of solicitation to the announce: 
ment that it had been decided not to 
disturb an $8 billion bond issue due 
September 15, 1953. If it had wanted 
to redeem the bonds on March 15, 
notice of intention would have beet—in 
required not later than November 15jhn 
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ast. To do so would have posed a 
problem for the new Administration 
vithin weeks after taking over. That 
vas the expression of kindness from 
Vashington. Government finance 
xperts were quick to point out that 
here would be no advantage in an- 
icipating the maturity of these 2 per 
ent bonds. The Treasury already is 
bffering 2 per cent for a security ma- 
uring one month earlier than Sep- 


ember 15. 


















Ten Rules for Investing 





oncluded from page 5 


ion in its industry, its recent and 
rospective business volume, earn- 
ngs, dividend record and so on. 
tudy its annual and interim reports, 
balance sheets and income accounts. 
Don't be influenced by tips, ignore 
unches. Keep in mind you are an 
nvestor, not a speculator and that 
jou can’t be both. 


‘Market Always There” 






















5.—Don’t be in a rush to get your 
ntire fund at work—and incidentally, 
blan to keep some money in reserve 
or emergencies. There is an old 
saying to the effect that “the market 
s always there,” so don’t “reach” for 
h stock just because you have elected 
t to a post in your portfolio. The 
est issues at times sell above a 
easonable level—are definitely over- 
priced. Usually such a situation rights 
tself, just as an under-priced security 
loesn’t stay overlong on the bargain 
ounter. Remind yourself that the 
ew points saved by waiting for an 
ver-priced stock to recede to a 
easonable level may equal a full 
ear’s dividends on the issue—and 
ower the yield on your investment. 
6.—Buy outright. Don’t succumb 
0 the delusion that by buying on 
nargin or borrowing money on one 
‘tock to pay for another, you increase 
our chances for profit or income 
vithout adding to your risk. As a 
hatter of fact you increase the risk 
roportionately. 

7.—After you invest, keep in- 
ormed on each company’s progress 
nnd prospects, and study its annual 
hand interim reports as closely as you 
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did before you bought the company’s 
stock. Follow industry developments 
as they may affect your company and 
watch general economic and invest- 
ment conditions. Above all, don’t 
make the mistake of considering that 
day-to-day market fluctuations, re- 
flecting incidental shifts in technical 
market conditions, are forerunners of 
an impending boom or extended de- 
cline. In other words, keep both 
feet on the ground. 

8.—When inclined to sell an un- 
satisfactory security don’t act pre- 
cipitately. Take a second look. The 
situation may be temporary and you 
may sacrifice real opportunities by 
getting out. But when finally you 
decide to act, move deliberately—this 
does not necessarily mean to move 
slowly—to make sure “the price is 
right” (read Rule 5 again). And 
make certain the replacement selected 
will fit easily into your program and 
will not disturb its balance. Remem- 
ber also that you do not have to buy 
the replacement the same day or even 
the same week that you sell the un- 
satisfactory issue; again, “the market 
is always there.” 

9.—Don’t rely on charts or graphs 
as having forecasting value, though 
they may be fraught with significance 
to the professional student. Mainly 
they are of value because they enable 
the eye to take in at a glance what 
would require thousands of words of 
text to explain, and even then might 
well confuse the reader. 





Don't Speculate 


10.—Don’t speculate or try to catch 
the trading swings in the market or in 
individual securities. Leave that haz- 
ardous method of operating to the 
professional. It is interesting to re- 
call that some years ago a painstaking 
study of more than 4,000 speculative 
brokerage accounts was made by a 
leading investment authority, who 
found that 80 per cent of these un- 
professional accounts showed final 
losses, and that the trader actually 
spread pitfalls in his own path since 
the speculative attitude encouraged 
buying at the top of short price swings 
and selling out at the bottom—also 
that it developed a tendency to 
plunge. The study brought out the 
fact that virtually all of the 4,000 
accounts were primarily of the gam- 
bling type. 
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The Low-Down 
on Mutual Funds! 


In the only study of its kind, FORBES boldly 
appraises Mutual Funds rom the Investor’s point 
of view. In language YOU can understand, it gets 
behind all the ‘“‘sales talk” to bring you the facts: 
1 Which Mutual Funds are the ‘‘star’’ performers— 
* show biggest capital gains over the years compared 

with the ‘‘Averages’’—which have greatest manage- 

ment ‘‘savvy’’—which have worst records of per- 

formance? , 
2. Which have ‘‘load’’ charges of 8% or more—which 
* make NO “LOAD” CHARGES? 


a Which show best 5-year average yields — which 


oore: 

“Must” reading for every investor who owns or 
expects to buy a Mutual Fund. 

To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine and its 
financial and business studies by top-ranking 
authorities, we offer you a reprint of ‘‘The Low- 
Down on Mutual Funds’’ with your FORBES sub- 
scription for a whole Year (24 issues) for only $5. 
Send no money now, pay later when billed. Or 
get 6 extra issues’ service—30 for the price of 24 
by sending $5 now. Address Dept. P-14. 

FIRST IN 


F '@] 4 B va S FINANCE 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Where is business best? How are trade 
winds blowing? See ‘The Economy,” 
FORBES sensitive business barometer. 
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E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, November 17, 1952 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 24, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 10, 1953; also 
$1.00 a share on the Common Stock as 
the year-end dividend for 1952, payable 
December 13, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Novem- 
ber 24, 1952. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 























Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividends on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared payable 
December 20, 1952 to shareholders 
of Atlas Corporation of record at 
the close of business November 29, 
1952. 

A special dividend of 1/50th of a 
share of Common Stock of Airfleets, 
Inc. has also been declared to share- 
holders of Atlas Corporation dis- 
tributable January 5, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1952. Scrip Certifi- 
cates will be issued in respect of re- 
sulting fractional shares. 


Wa ttTeER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 17, 1952. 





























STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Realty & Utilities Corporation 


Hat Corporation of America 





agg 1929, Delaware. Office: 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 
cadaas (November 1, 1951): 5,200. 


Capitalization: 
Long term 


deb‘ *$5,944,200 
Capital elk ($0. 10 par) 


1,428,946 shs 


*Income debentures; excludes $23,156, ce subsidiary mortgages payable, 
for none of which is company directly liable. 


Business: Owns and operates three offices, two apartments 
and a loft building (and owns a blockfront) in New York 
City, single office buildings in Chicago, Boston and Cleve- 
land, two office buildings (one including a theatre) in Phila- 
delphia, a store and office building in New Haven. Leases 
and operates an office building in — 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $3.2 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; market- 
able securities, $4.5 million. Book value of stock, $6.98 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments since 1948. 


Outlook: Revenues and earnings depend upon the scale of 
commercial occupancies and in consequent changes in rent 
levels; both factors have been favorable in recent years but 
company has still to show significant earnings power under 
adverse conditions. 


Comment: Stock carries relatively high speculative risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share. . seen ve $0.49 $0.65 $0.71 $0.80 $0.92 $0.88 
yEarned per share.. hous paeieet 0.79 1.14 1.93 1.14 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid 


1952 


$$0.59 
$2.47 


0.35 
™% 
45% 


None 0.15 


11% 6% 6% 
4% 3% 4% 


*Before capital gains on real estate and _ securities. 
months te June 3@ (three fiscal quarters) vs. 
1950-51 period. 


None 0.45 


8% 
6 


0.50 
9% 
8 


0.50 
11% 
8% 


tAfter such gains. tNine 
$0.64 and $0.87, respectively, in like 





Hayes Manufacturing Corporation 





Ineorporated: 1910, Michigan. Office: Seventh Street and Muskegon Avenue, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in March. Num- 
ber of stockhelders (December 31, 1951): 4,916. 


Capitalization : 


Long term debt Non 
ee ee eee eee ee 1,059,853 = 


Business: Manufactures stampings and sub-assemblies for 
auto bodies, vending machines, farm machinery, washing 
machines and refrigerators, also tools and fixtures for metal 
products industries. Subsidiaries make industrial stokers, 
material handling and marine equipment, electric hoists, 
hydraulic pumps, agricultural implements and industrial ma- 
chinery and do armament research and aircraft modifica- 
tions. 

Management: Has been showing progress. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $5.6 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. and 
Canadian Gov’ts, $2.5 million. Book value of stock, $9.60 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1929 and 1948 to date 

Outlook: The wide range of industries served is a favorable 
factor, but the bulk of earnings will continue to come from 
automotive output and results doubtless will extend their 
irregular pattern in the period ahead. 

Comment: The stock is distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... *$0.34 $0.24 $1.57 $3.09 $1.05 D$0.13 $0.84 $0.38 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid . 0.60 

8% 1h 


6% 6% 
(three fiscal 


None 
15% 
5% 


None None 0.75 0.60 0.30 


9% 11% 9% 8% 
4% 6% 5% 5 


*Adjusted for renegotiation settlement. tNine months to June 30 
quarters) vs. $0.49 in like 1950-51 period. D—Deficit. 


28 


0.60 





Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor to Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., and 
Knox Hat Co., Inc., established in 1858 and 1838, gg ig 5 Office: 
South Norwalk, Conn., and 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in February at 110 W. 10th BL, Wilmington, 
Del. bs of stockholders (October 31, 1951): Preferred, 400; com- 
mon, 2,000. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Preferred stock kad — ($50 par) 
Common stock ($1 par 


*Callable ms" _ 25. 
December 15, 


40,000 shs 
$656,927 shs 
$269,046 shares (41%) held by Byrndun Corp., 


Business: A leading manufacturer of quality hats for ma 
and women; capacity, about 250,000 hats per month. Operate 
five stores in New York City and sells to about 8,000 inde 
pendent dealers. Trade names include Dobbs, Knox, Dunlap 
Cavanagh, Knapp-Felt, Berg and Byron. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 195) 
$6.2 million; ratio, 6.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.8 million 
Book value of common stock, $8.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company has a well established trade position but 
the industry is subject to intense competition. Operations 
reflect trends in consumer buying power and style changes 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment issue; 
common is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 193 

Earned per share... $0.19 $0.39 $1.26 $1.55 $1.83 $1.40 $1.27 {$0.3 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ... 0.50 0.50 0.5) 
7% 8 6y 


5% 5% 4% 4% 4% 5% 5% 54 


*Adjusted for subsequent stock dividends. tHad fur and fur inventories been valued 
at lower of cost or market, earnings would have been $1.10 in 1948, $1.10 in 194%, 
$1.68 in 1950 and $0. 93 in 1951. tPaid stock dividends of 16%% in 1948, 20% is 
1949. §Adjusted ‘‘A’’ stock quotations in 1945-48 and ‘‘B’’ steck (exchanged shar 
for-share for present common) in 1949-51. {Six months to April 30 (first fiscal hall) 
vs. $0.43 in like 1951 period 


0.36 0.36 0.36 $0.36 $0.52 


11% 7% 5% 7% 





Mueller Brass Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Michigan; established 1917. Office: 1925 Lapeer Ave- 
nue, Port Huron, Mich. Annual meeting: April 15. Number of stock- 
holders (November 30, 1951): 3,528. 


miner sage cd 


Long term 


$1,868,750 
Capital soak Gi par) 


531,033 shs 


Business: Manufactures such brass and copper products a 
Streamline copper pipe and solder and flared type fittings, 
refrigerator and air-conditioning valves and fittings, scret 
machine parts, rods, commercial tubing and forgings. Plumb 
ing and heating industries are the most important cu 
tomers, followed by the refrigeration, air-conditioning an 
automotive industries. In 1952, acquired Valley Meta 
Products (aluminum windows, etc.). 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital Novembe 
30, 1951, $11.0 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $4.6 million; US 
Gov’ts, $5.5 million. Book value of stock, $31.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930, and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: While sales and earnings broadly follow trend 
in building and construction industry, widening diversifica 
tion in recent years imparts an element of stability to results. 

Comment: Stock is a well-situated business cycle equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 198 
tEarned per share...§$1.85 $2.42 $5.57 $3.79 D$0. 91 $5.50 $4.20 29 Tish D\ 
tEarned per share... §1.85 242 4.20 296 0.4 6.39 Da 
Calendar years D 
Dividends paid 1.20 1.50 1.50 o.mgve 
338% 25 24 17% 19% 21 et) 
17 17% 155% 11% $$18% # £17 18 ] 
~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. {Before inventory reserves (credits it Di: 


1949 and 1950). {After inventory reserves. justed for renegotiation. {Nine monty): 
to August 31 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $3.15 in like 1950-51 period. i 
ENC 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
ree days before the record date. 
























Company 

Abitibi Power & 

POGUE ekics susie iy: *Q25c 
Allen Industries...... Q20c 
\luminum Goods Mfg.. .50c 
DU ‘veewwaoreuser seas 50c 
Amer. Colortype ...... 25c 
Amer. Cyanamid..... Q50c 
Amer. Dist. Tel....... Y50c 
Am. Encaustic 

TH ote neoed Q12%c 
De elisd ss diinaws ck =5c 
American Laundry 
Machinery ........ 50c 
Amer. Tel. & Tel... .Q$2.25 


Amer. Woolen Co. ‘$4 pf. .$1 
Do 790) 96... sina Q$1.75 


Associates Invest. ..... Q$1 
DO ts cheenaad «Ade 50 
Ashland Oil & Ref...Q25c 
Atlantic Refining ...... §50c 
ne GOR, 2 seein evic 40c 
tl Gulf & W. Indies. ..$3 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R..75c 
Do 96 $8165.03 wea $4 
beech-Nut Pack. .... 
Beau Brummell ... her 
Briggs & Stratton.. 
LRN Cer 
British-Amer. Oil. .*Q12%c 
Brown & Bigelow.... 
Burton-Dixie Corp. .. 
Butte Copper & Zinc... 
anadian Breweries ... 
oe 10c 
entral Foundry 
entral Ill. Light..... Q55c 
Do 41%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 
> Ribbon Mills. Ql5c 









































oMaeMh eM edeu’d «s E10c 
crated Prod. Q25c 
sa 2 eo ee — 
Chic Rivet & Mach.....40c 
awe s «ns he's E20 

Chienieeh Rock Island & 
Pacific Peps. as vs $1 
Do A. 5% pf...... Q$1.25 
Claussner Hosiery ..... 25c 
samClevite Corp............ 50c 
ED nhs ab atemcdy care iat E30c 
gm@commercial Solvents ..25c 





Community Pub. Serv. .Q25¢ 
Compo Shoe 






























































































































Machinery ...... Q17%c 
Congoleum-Nairn . ofa eae 
ae «Sonat 
—_ Coppermines..... 0c 

jo cnciniinantes Mik hme 15c 

Cont’! Diamond Fibre. .20c 
~"'@Continental Oil ....... Y70c 
mY 3g gh Rew 35c 
a Paint & Varnish. ‘Qe 

bee rhage itp. belie a Y$2 

Conpee ibis TEE niaees 50c 
Oe eR is has dius ore 75c 
Y: BCosden Petroleum ..... 25c 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 

1953) Oo seer e ee eeeeeeee E50c 








DWG Cigar ......... 20c 
Dayton Malleable Iron.Q25c 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Ha 



































A CL. Maas Baebes Q50c 
Yh Do-ehi Bai niesaues Q25c 
te i Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 
om PDiana Stores ........ Q15c 
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Pay- 
able 


1- 1 
12-15 
12-18 

1-30 
12-15 
12-23 
12-15 


11-28 
11-28 


12-10 

1-15 
12-15 

1-15 
12-27 
12-27 
12-15 
12-15 
12-20 
12-15 
12-30 
12-30 
12-22 
12-12 
12-15 
12-15 

ae 
12-12 
11-30 
12-15 

1- 2 
12- 1 
12-20 
12-19 

te 
12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12-15 


12-26 
12-26 
12- 1 
12- 8 
12- 8 
12-19 
12-15 


12-15 
12-15 
12-24 
12-18 
12-18 
12-12 
12-12 
12-15 
11-29 
11-29 
12-10 
12-24 
12-12 
12-15 
12-15 
12-24 
11-28 


12-18 
12-18 
12-10 
12-15 


Hldrs. 
of 


Record 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 2 
1-14 
12- 1 
12- 3 
12- 1 


11-24 
11-24 


11-28 


12-15- 


12-1 
12-31 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-24 
11-21 
11-29 
12- 1 
11-28 
11-28 
11-28 
11-28 
11-28 
11-28 
11-24 
11-21 
11-20 
11-28 
11-28 
11-24 
12- 8 
11-28 
12-12 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-21 
11-21 


12-12 
12-12 
11-21 
11-28 
11-28 
12- 1 
11-25 


11-28 
12- 1 
12-12 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-19 
11-19 
12- 1 
12-15 
12- 1 
11-28 
11-28 
12-10 
11-19 


12- 8 
12- 8 
11-25 
11-29 





Company 
Dictaphone Corp. ...Y$1.75 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 35¢ 
Dresser Industries ....40c 
Ge Tue tS I.) ....... Y$1 

Do. 33.50 pf....... O87 Yc 

Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Eastman Kodak ....... 60c 
Edison Bros. Stores. .Q30c 
Electrographic Co.....Q25c 


Empire District Elec..Q35c 
Erie & Pitts. R.R...Q87%c 


Fairchild Engine & 


Po Se 20c 
Peer Geet ole 5...... 15c 
Food Fair Stores ....Q20c 
Gaylord Container ..Q37%4c 
Gen. Fireproofing ....... $1 
General Portland 

EE cc duaeu webs Q50c 

I Bee Rt aint ie’ ha Y$1 
Glidden Co, ......... 50c 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co...65¢ 
Hammermill Paper ....30c 
Hecla Mining ......... 20c 
Hollinger Cons. Gold. ..*6c 
Honolulu Oil ......... 75c 
Howe Sound .......... 35c 
ITE Circuit Breaker. .56%4c 
Industrial Rayon ....Q75c 
Int'l Products ....... Q25c 


OU eel ce, E$1 
International Paper...Q75c 
woe Trust (N. Y.). ee 

E10c 


a 


Jefferson Lake 


Wh ccdinidaes Q25c 
Johns-Manville ......... 75¢ 
ae oe | ee 1.25 
Kansas City So. Ry... .$1.25 
La. Land & Explor... .Q50c 
sia cn viate'e E50c 
Loewe €F) ccccciscon 30¢ 
BE Gamers teks veka: E30c 
Macy (R.H.) & Co.....40c 
Mapes Cons. Mfg.....Q60c 
ee olay E60c 
Master Electric ...... 040c 
ae 040c 
Re ee Se ae E40c 

Mead Johnson & Co...Q15c 
Tak Te ord eh A it E10c 
Menasco Mfg. ......... 10c 
Metal Textile ....... 010c 
UE ud bnslerniht table 3 aes E25c 
Michigan Bumper ....Q10c 


Midwest Piping & Sup..E$1 
Minn. Mining & 
Nien aad wis ws 25c 
Missouri Public Serv.. .25¢ 
Mohawk Carpet Mills. .25¢ 
Muskegon Piston Ring. 15c 


National Malleable & 


steel Cast iui. ....... E$1 
Nat'l] Rubber Machy..Q30c 

SOE seri lncutpieds « da E15c 
Nati Tramsit...........% 15c 

i Adrienne a ais $10c 
Nehi Corp. ........ Ql7%c 
Newberry (J. J.)..... Q50c 
Newmont Mining ...... $1 
Niagara Mohawk Pr... .40c 
North. Pac. Ry...... Q75c 
Penn-Dixie Cement. ..Q40c 
Pennroad Corp. ....... 50c 


Pfizer (Chas.) & Co..025c 
SP SUH 7 Se El5c 


Record 
11-21 
11-28 
12- 1 
11-24 

1- 9 

1- 9 
12- 5 
11-29 
11-24 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12- 3 
11-28 
11-28 
12- 1 
11-25 


12-1 
12- 1 
11-28 
12- 5 
11-24 
11-26 
mt 
11-28 
11-28 
11-19 
12- 1 
11-28 
11-28 
11-21 
11-21 
11-21 


12- 5 
12-1 
12-1 
11-28 
12- 1 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 1 
11-25 
12- 1 
12-1 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-1 
11-24 
11-24 
11-26 
12- 1 


11-21 
11-25 
11-24 
11-25 


—CO ee 


11-24 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-28 
11-28 
12-15 
11-26 
11-28 
12- 1 
1- 5 
12- 1 
11-20 
11-25 
11-25 





Company 
Pitts. Consolidation 

«ieee Rey Q75c 
Pitts. & Lake Erie $2 
Pitts. ‘Screw & Bolt....15¢ 

Be ae a ot Y15c 
Pneumatic Scale ....... 40c 
Polaris Mining ........ 10c 
Pub. Serv. El. & Gas. ..40c 
Quincy Mining ........ 60 
Rath Packing Co.....Q35¢ 
Oe ee 30c 
Republic Steel ...... Y$1.75 


Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. 

Do 45% pi... .O$1.12% 
St. Lawrence Corp...*Q50c 
St. Louis-San Francisco 


| Rap Tageres sy Oc 
Shattuck ho See 10c 
Singer Mfg. ......... 60c 
Solar Aircraft ....... Q20c 

Ure 5c 
Southwestern Pub. 

IE ak endtnaes ses 30c 
Southland Royalty 75¢ 
ae, 50c 
Sunshine Mining ..... Q20c 
Tennessee Corp....... Q50c 

I Ske SM pal ely en E30c 
~~ Gulf Sulphur..... $1 

Se ae aaa 75¢ 
Tilo PI: « ktucwes on 10c 
Todd Shipyards ........ $1 
Toklan Royalty ...... 7¥2c 
Underwood Corp. ..Y$1.75 
United Carbon Q62%4c 
ee ore $10c 


137), Se ee eee E5c 


United Fruit ......... Q75c 
Un. Paramount Th.....25c 
U. S. Rubber 8% pf... .Q$2 
Van Norman Co........ 35c 

De dk ek as a E15c 


Va. Iron Coal & Coke.. 
Virginian Railway ..Q62'4c 
Washington Water 


SE aN 37%c 
A ee O81. 50 
Waukesha Motor ....Q25c 

Westinghouse Air 
— SE edt 040c 
Si hiwcced hae Y40c 
Whirlpool arr Q25c 
|e earner eo re El15e 
Ce eee 20c 

Youngstown Steel 
BAUR adds extaonaee 4 Q35c 
Accumulations 


Cons. Cement A. $1.40.$1.05 
Crystal Oil Ref. $6 pf..$1.50 


Pay- 
able 


12-12 


12-15 
12-22 
12-22 
11-28 
12-24 
12-23 
12-22 
12-10 
12-12 
12-22 


1- 2 
1- 2 
1-23 


12-15 
12-19 
12-15 
1-15 
1-15 


12- 1 
12-15 
12-17 
12-22 
12-17 
12-17 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 8 
12-20 
12-10 
12-10 
12-18 
12-18 

1-15 
12-19 
12-10 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-23 


12-15 
12-15 
1- 2 


12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 

1- 2 


12-15 


12-15 
12-17 


Liquidating Dividends 


US: Leather iscsi. cine $1 
Stock 
i CE nc kon ck en rasa + 
Eastman Kodak ....... 5% 
Hershey Chocolate ....2% 
ITE Circuit Breaker. ..5% 
Industrial Rayon ...... 5% 
Sheaffer Pen ........ 14% 


Omitted 
Kilburn Mills; 


*Canadian currency. 





12- 1 


1- 5 
5-29 
12-15 
12-15 
1-20 
12- 5 


Pressed Metal. 
1/50 Airfleets Inc. for 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


11-28 


11-24 
11-24 
11-24 
11-21 
12- 3 
11-28 
11-21 
11-20 
12- 2 
12- 1 


12-10 
12-10 
12-31 


12- 1 
12- 1 
11-21 
12-31 
12-31 


11-17 
12- 1 
12- 3 
11-21 
12- 3 
12- 3 
11-24 
11-24 
11-25 
12- 1 
11-28 
11-24 
11-24 
11-26 
11-26 
12-12 
11-28 
11-21 
12-10 
12-10 
11-28 
12- 9 


11-25 
11-25 
12- 1 


11-28 
11-28 
11-28 
11-28 
12-20 


12- 1 


12- 1 
12- 1 


11-21 


11-29 
5- 1 
11-25 
11-19 
12- 1 
11-20 


each share held. § Reprinted to show correction. 


E — Extra. 


Q— 
Y—Year-end. 


Quarterly. 


S — Semi-annual. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





















Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ions 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation * 
1e 





Incorporated: 1913, New York; established 1851. Offices: 433 River St., 
Troy, N. Y. and 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December, 
1951): 7% preferred, 611; 2nd preferred, 1,912; common, 8,993. 
Capitalization: 

a ne ne ne errr ry wy *$3,500,000 


tPreferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)...........ccccccsscsece 33,970 shs 
§2nd preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par).............-.. 99,393 shs 
CON DUO MINING oo hcn stan sande sone net csskoeeaeeanee 720,602 shs 


*Notes payable. Callable only for sinking fund at $125. §Callable at 
$103.50 to September 30, 1953, less $0.50 each year to $102 after Septem- 
ber 30, 1955; eonvertible into 2% common shares to October 1, 1957. 


Business: Leads field with Arrow men’s shirts, sportswear, 
neckwear, underwear, handkerchiefs, collars and pajamas. 
Royalties from Sanforized (cotton), Sanforset (non-acetate 
rayon) and Sanforlan (wool) pre-shrinking processes are 
important; cotton process patent expired 1949 but new con- 
tracts for Sanforized name are at about 40% lower royalties. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $35.7 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $4.8 million; inven- 
tories, $29.9 million. Book value of common, $40.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common, 1914-21 and 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Sanforizing patent expiration cut income ma- 
terially but contracts for the well-known name and for new 
processes for other fabrics still yield large royalties; operat- 
ing earnings reflect mass buying and cotton prices. 

Comment: Preferreds are of good grade; common is a 
businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Pretax income ..... $1.42 $4.84 $4.78 $3.61 $0.60 $11.49 §$9.47 

*Pretax income ..... 4.41 7.81 8.09 7.81 4.25 2.86 2.27 cae 
Earned per share.... 2.83 7.33 7.20 5.59 $2.24 7.09 $4.37 $1.76 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 2.25 1.50 
een Go eee eames 5314 60% 481, 36% 3056 34% 36% 32% 
[et cussndeciaccant 35% 39% 34 27% 21% 22 295% 241% 





*From sales. +From Sanforizing Division. tRevised by company. §After $1.93 in- 
ventory write-down to market. {Nine months to September 30 (after $0.63 property 


loss and renewal expenses) vs. $3.54 in like 1951 period. 





The Dayton Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1905, Ohio. Office: 2342 West Riverview Avenue, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in February. Number of stock- 
holders (January 25, 1952): Preference, 4,705; common, 6,430. 


Capitalization: 


Ra RON OS. Ss oS ke noe esas as cabawsuanad bean eoeake $7,524,606 
*Class A preference stock $2 cum. ($35 par)...........ce0eee. 46,318 shs 
a re eee eer ee UU 





*Callable at $35 per share on any dividend date. 


Business: Makes V-belts for auto, industry, railroad and 
farm uses; rollers and other products used by the printing 
and textile industries; Koolfoam pillows and mattresses. 
With seven others, operates Copolymer Corp., “cold rubber” 
developer. In 1952, acquired American Latex Products. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 30, 
1952, $12.1 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; inven- 
tories, $12.7 million. Book value of common, $23.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preference stock 
since clearance of arrears in 1937; on common, 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Company has maintained a strong position in a 
normally cyclical and competitive business. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment quality; com- 
mon, a better-than-average independent rubber equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.75 $4.43 $3.80 $1.44 D$0.38 $4.74 $4.88 $1.96 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 0.90 1.20 2.00 
et. “ccc os beeane 25% 34% 23% 155% 12% 18% 25% 24% 
GR vcxechheasuss 11% 16% 12% 856 7% 11% 


17% 17% 
jNine months to July 31 (three fiscal 
Stock Exchange April 15, 1946; previously 


* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
quarters) no comparison. ftListed N. Y. 
N. Y¥. Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, 


Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Office: 
Number of stockholders 


Calif. Annual meeting: *. aed Monday in April. 
(January 31, 1952): 9.7 
Capitalization: 


ee GP PTET ETT PT CLT TET TT Torre it None 
CRRA SUOEK: CER: AED Sank acc cha kee bac cessed a deewsase *2,375,627 oo 

















*18.1% held by Atlas Corporation December 31, 1951. 


Business: Among largest plane builders; makes bombers, 
cargo, fighter and trainer planes; pressurized Convair. 
liners and the pioneer Convair Turboliner. Developing a 
plane for GE’s nuclear (atomic) power engine. Will operate 
a guided missile plant for the Government. 

Management: Under working control of Atlas Corporation, 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 195), 
$29.8 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $10.4 million; U.S. Gov'ts, 
$1.6 million; unreimbursed “cost-plus” expenses, $60.0 million, 
Book value of stock, $18.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Consolidated Aircraft payments 1925-28; 
1937-38; 1940-42; Vultee Aircraft 1942; Consolidated Vultee 
1943-47, 1950 to date; distribution in subsidiary stock in 1950. 

Outlook: Business volume and earnings depend primarily 
on military aircraft needs and financial ability of commercial 
airlines to carry out large equipment programs. 

Comment: Stock involves risks common to the industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
Earned per share....*$4.87 D$1.77 D$14.42 D$5.16 $1.60 $4.36 $3.27 §$2.73 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 0.50 None None 71.00 1.40 15 
irre er 35% 3356 17% * 16% 12% 19 21% 194 


er ee 17% 14% 10% 7% 8 10% 14% 164 


*Revised by company. tAlso paid 1/10 share of Airfleets Inc. tIncludes $0.% 
through change in accounting methods. §Nine months to August 31 (three fiscal 
quarters) vs. $2.50 in like 1950-51 period. D—Deficit. 








Hunt Foods, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; established 1890. Office: 1747 W. Common- 
wealth Ave., Fullerton, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (November 30, 1951): Preferred, 1,395; 
common, 1,838. 


Capitalization: 








DR RN MI Sic Tain ea ig Ms nck s ARG ee eee see netee $6,053,000 
*Preference stock 5% cum. series and 5% series ‘‘A’’ cum....354,257 shs 
COM DUNT CG SIG UE) o's inc cen sceeieiccsnsbecoaceneas 542,028 shs 









*Callable at $10.25 and dividends; no difference in rights of two series. 






Business: Processes and packs extensive line of food proé- 
ucts, including fruits and vegetables, largely on the Pacific 
Coast. Company is a national packer, being first in the U.S. 
in tomato sauce, second in cling peaches and third in tomato 
catsup sales. Main brands are Hunt’s Red Label, Val-Vita 
and Pride of the Farm brands. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Novem: 
ber 30, 1951, $23.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; 
inventories, $32.2 million. Book value of common stock, 
$38.94 per share, adjusted for 1952 stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends regular since old al'§ 
rears were cleared in 1942; common cash payments 1947-49 
and 1952; stock in 1950-52. 

Outlook: Weather conditions influence crops and consume! 
demand also affect price trends; trade conditions are highly 
competitive and earnings will continue to fluctuate. 

Comment: Shares are decidedly speculative. 


















df t 







*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON sTOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1946 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1983 










Earned per share....+$1.25 $7.34 $4.76 $0.36 §D$3.57 $8.57 x$4.99 “ 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.86 0.86 0.43 «=ff.... .... $0.30 
Lt a a ape oe 285% 438% 22% 16% 9% 16% 26 19% 
EE, Ot 7% 22 13% 8% 7 8 15 16% 






*Adjusted for 3-for-2 stock split in 1945 and all stock dividends. {Fiscal year ended 







February 28. tNine months to November 30 (fiscal year changed). §Including ii 
tax carryback credit. {Paid 5% in stock, x—After $0.46 property loss and $ i 
“‘lifo’’ inventory write-down. D—Defieit. 
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Tax Trends 











oncluded from page 3 


re on Congress to permit the rever- 
jons to former rates to take place on 
chedule. Even if this is not done 
certain cases, some relief seems 
kely as compared with present rates. 
he principal examples of tax cuts 
heduled under existing laws are 
sted in the accompanying table. 

The dates given for expiration of 
igher rates on excess profits taxes 
nd on both individual and corporate 
ormal and surtax levies are exact in 
ll cases, for the rates applicable to 
scal years including these dates will 
e apportioned on the basis of the 
umber of months (for individuals; 
ays for corporations) in such years 
efore and after the cut-off dates. But 
e great majority of taxpayers using 
ie alternative tax procedure for cap- 
al gains will revert to the old 25 per 
ent rate well before the dates given 
1 the table on page 3. 
The present 26 per cent rate ap- 
lies to fiscal years beginning before 
‘vovember 1, 1953 for individuals and 
April 1, 1954 for corporations. Thus, 
idividuals who report on a calendar 
ear basis are scheduled to pay lower 
apital gains rates at the same time 
ley receive reductions in normal and 
urtax rates (in 1954), despite the 
en-month difference in the dates 
ven. The change in alternative cap- 
al gains rate will not be apportioned 
nd thus, in effect, will take place 
anuary 1, 1954 for most people. 
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PT to Disappear? 





rific 
8. 
Jato 
7ita 






There now appears to be a good 
prospect that excess profits taxes will 
nd in mid-1953. In this event, corpo- 
ations reporting on a calendar year 
basis will pay only 15 per cent on “ex- 
ess” profits in 1953, and nothing in 
954, against 30 per cent this year— 
blus, of course, the normal and sur- 
axes levied on all profits. Reduction 
bf the latter on schedule is problemati- 
al if EPT disappear, for loss-of rev- 
fue from both these sources combined 
rock Ould cause too great a cut in the 
iif ederal Government’s revenues well 
»speiore fully compensating reductions 
yould be made in spending. Thus, 
4Forporations may continue to pay 52 
avmper cent, or close to this rate, instead 
“bf receiving a cut to 4814 per cent in 
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1954 (for calendar year companies) 
and 47 per cent in 1955. 

For political and other reasons, any 
concessions whatever on corporate in- 
come taxation will be matched by a 
cut in the individual tax burden. It 
is, of course, much too early to pre- 
dict whether this will take the form 
specified under current law; the cut 
could be larger or smaller than is now 
scheduled, depending on economic 
conditions prevailing next year. There 
has even been talk recently of reduc- 
ing personal levies in mid-1953 if 
EPT expire then, but this appears 
premature. 

Whatever the extent and timing of 
tax cuts may be, some cuts are defi- 
nitely in prospect. In any form, they 
will improve the outlook for business. 
Some industries may reap greater 
than average benefits if burdensome 
excises to which they are now sub- 
ject come down; the alcoholic bever- 
age and motion picture groups appear 
particularly in need of such relief, 
though there is no provision in pres- 
ent law for a cut in the 20 per cent 
admissions tax which is considered 
partly responsible for the decline in 
movie attendance. Transportation and 
communications excises have also 
been widely attacked as unduly bur- 
densome, and may be eased. 


National Dairy 





Concluded from page 7 


machinery, trucks and replacements 
totaled $183 million. Outlays this 
year will add some $24 million to the 
total and president E. E. Stewart an- 
nounced several weeks ago that 1953 
capital outlays would amount to about 
$22 million. This is apart from the 
cost of two new Kraft cheese plants, 
at Stockton, Ill., and Springfield, Mo. 
These have been under consideration 
for some time but have only been 
determined upon within the past fort- 
night. Just a month ago a new plant 
was opened at Decatur, Ga., and in 
August the company acquired the cot- 
tonseed and soy bean oil refining busi- 
ness of the Humko Company, at 
Memphis, Tenn., for 182,000 shares 
of National Dairy stock. 

National Dairy has a long term 
debt of $105.7 million consisting en- 





tirely of debentures: $45.0 million 
of 234s and $28.2 million of 3s, both 
due in 1970, $30 million of 3%s of 
1976 and $2.5 million payable in Ca- 
nadian funds at the rate of $250,000 
per year until 1962. There is no pre- 
ferred stock. Capital stock consists 
of 6,564,000 no par shares on which 
quarterly dividends of 75 cents a 
share have been declared this year, 
the $3 return affording a yield of 
about 5.5 per cent at current levels 
around 54. At prevailing prices, the 
stock has attraction for general in- 
vestment purposes. 








92nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from ordinary income, and 
45c a share distribution from securities 
profits. Payable December 29 to 
stock of record December 5, 1952. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelohia 3, Pa. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SOUTHWEST GEORGIA CATTLE RANCH 
FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Approximately 3,300 acres, 1,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion and pasture, planted in coastal bermuda, kobe 
lespediza, hairy indigo and hairy vetch. Approxi- 
mately 500 acres in pine and cypress timber. 
Approximately 100 head of cattle, 3 pure bred 
Brahma bulls, 1 registered; 2 tractors, 1 D-4 

Caterpillar almost new, harrows, 1 bush ‘and bog, 
brush cutter and other equipment. + 


$100.00 per acre with negotiated terms. 


ERLE B. ASKEW 
P.O. Box 1317 
St. Petersburg, Florida 








Exclusive distributors; tremendous profit poten- 
tial! Cedar closets made with amazing genuine 
redwood cedar compound! DDT treated, prevents 
moth damage. Just brush on. Low cost, attrac- 
tively packaged. Hardware, paint, building sup- 
ply dealers, contractors buy quantities. Write 
for samples, full details. 


CEDAR MFG., 503 Summit, Brookline, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 
FURNISHED HOME 


(with guest house) on desert acreage, 2900 elev. ; 











big living room (Steinway grand), picture- 
window mountain view; two bedrooms, baths; 
garage; patios; orange, grapefruit trees; $600 


monthly for winter; $350 monthly by year. 
SAHUARO HOMESTEAD 
RFD 3, Box 533, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Key-Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm with recommendations as to 
capital appreciation and earnings to meet 
individual requirements. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 10! Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income. man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
Purposes. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 



































































































































=— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE 
= SL Sta Vrain AD RIGHT SCALE a 
- = s 22 
200 \ a Y. f 215 
180 \ nse AGP 
160 
INDEX OF \ 17 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 2 
120 Federal Reserve Board , 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 AM Sod ASS 7 
Trade Indicators ene ~e 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,752 7,806 7,884 7, 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 105.9 106.4 106.1 103 
cd ee ee 862,012 829,198 +830,000 81443 
ie 1952 sal, 
Oct. 29 Nov. 5 Nov. 12 New 
GNet Loans. os. .icic-.asisin Federal $37,220 $37,371 $38,285 $349) 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,266 22,469 22,727 20; 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,437 1,524 1,576 1] 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 32,360 32,291 32,015 30,45 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities Rae 53,632 53,113 53,312 522 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,092 1,155 1,224 
Pemomey We COON oa cee ces cane cs das 29,540 29,748 29,905 28,60 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones r 1 —~ -——1952 
Averages: Nov.12 Nov.13 Nov.14 #Nov.15 Nov.17 Nov. 18 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 271.97 272.54 273.27 Ex- 27445 278.04 280.29 2563 
20 Railroads ... 101.62 101.62 101.51 change 101.68 103.14 10489 282 
15 Utilities ..... 50.90 50.97 50.86 Closed 51.01 aC Se 
65 Stocks ...... 105.84 105.98 106.04 | 106.38 107.77 108.45 96 
Details of Stock Trading: Nov.i2 Nov.13 Nov.4. Novis Nov.i7 Now. 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,360 1,330 1,700 | 1,490 22 
NE OE itkds bcs seaeeeen 1,116 1,167 1,137 | 1,136 1,1 
Number of Advances............ 412 466 448 Ex- 448 
Number of Declines............. 411 416 421 change 387 17 
Number Unchanged ............ 293 285 268 Closed 301 2 
New Highs for 1952............. 31 38 44 | 41 
New Lows for 1952.......5...... $4,410 $4,250 $5,674 | $4,422  $6,25 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.74 98.78 98.78 | 98.75 98.7 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,410 $4,250 $5,674 | $4,422  $6,25 
4, aid 1952 " ——1952 
"Average Bond. Yields: Oct.15 Oct. 22 Oct. 29 Nov. 5 Nov. 12 High Low 
FE sc aaatiawe eens 3.039% 3.032% 3.008% 2.998% 2.992% 3.039% 2.890% 
Ug APE RR ea Re ' 3.343 3.343 3.330 3.315 3.305 3.390 3.256 
Be | isle cus. ever 3.569 —§ 3573 3.592 3.556 3.563 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.00 6.06 5.97 5.85 5.87 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ....... 5.79 5.85 6.03 5.96 5.87 6.03 . Hf 
20 Utilities ......... 5.47 5.49 5.41 5.31 5.26 5.59 5.26 
OO Stateless: «sc sacs dave 5.92 5.98 5.90 5.78 5.79 6.13 5.59 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks — Week ended Nov. 18, 195 
Shares -—— Closing ——, Net 
Traded Nov. 16 Nov. 18 
Aveo , Manwiactarime, ...066o05scicusjewessss 117,200 7% 8 + 3 
Alleghany Corporation ............cs-00- 107,100 3% 3% +} 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 89,500 23% 23% _ 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. (when distributed) 83,400 23% 24% +} 
NNR ne a 2 ait Vi nein Rt nalieliidinn vite 82,000 15% 16%4 +1 
IN, ca id cio 6 a yin baste sect ea 74,100 35% 334 +) 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 65,600 17% 19% +1 
When: B Gan. sass. sock ie listing en ic. 64,200 9% 10 + 7 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 62,200 154% 15734 +2) 
Northern American Co..............0000- 61,600 22% Y% + 
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Ab! ott Laboratories, Inc. 
Abi:ibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Adcressograph-Multigraph 
Ad, ance Aluminum Castings 
Aeroquip Corporation 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Allen & Co. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Aluminium Limited 
Am-rican Bosch Corporation 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Am>rican Colortype Corp. 
Am:-rican Cyanamid Company 
American Encaustic Tiling Co. 
American Gas & Electric Co. 
American Investment Co., Ill. 
American Machine & Metals 
American-Marietta Company 
American Oil Company 
American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
American Security & Trust Co. 
American Snuff Company 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Company 
American Viscose Corp. 
American Woolen Company 
American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
The Analysts Journal 
Armco Steel Corporation 
Armour & Company 
Aro Equipment Corporation 
Associated Transport Inc. 
Assoc. of American Railroads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlas Corporation 
Avco Manufacturing Corp. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 

Bache & Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Bank of America Nat’l Trust & 
Sav. Assn. (San Francisco, Cal.) 
Bank of Nova Scotia 

Barron’s Weekly 

Bates Manufacturing Company 
Beatrice Foods Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. 

Beneficial Loan Corporation 
Blair-Rollins. & Co., Inc. 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Bon Ami Company 

The Borden Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Boston Edison Company 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Briggs & Stratton 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Brown & Bigelow 

Browning Arms Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
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Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Canadian Breweries Limited 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Central Nat’l Bank, Cleveland 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 
Chase National Bank of N. Y. 
Chateau-Gai Wines Limited 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Chicago Tribune 

Chrysler Corporation 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
I.T. Financial Corp. 

ities Service Company 
‘itizens Utilities Company 
ity Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 
(Kansas City, Mo.) 

‘lark Equipment Company 
levite Corp. 

‘olorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
‘olumbia Pictures, Inc. 
“olumbian Carbon Company 
Commercial Credit Company 
“ommercial Solvents Corp. 
Commonwealth Investment 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
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Connecticut General Life Ins. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Continental Can Company 
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Continental Motors Corp. 
Continental Oil Company 
Copperweld Steel Company 
Crown Cork & Seal Company 


Davison Chemical Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 

Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Deita Air Lines, Inc. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit Edison Company 
Devoe & Raynolds 

Diamond Alkali Company 
Dillon, Read & Co. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Doremus & Company 

Douglas & Lomason Company 
Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Eagle-Picher Company 

F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Elliott Company 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Family Finance Corporation 
Farm & Home Savings & Loan 
First Bank Stock Corporation 
First Boston Corporation 
First Federal Sav. & Loan 
Assn. of Greenwich 
First Nat’l Bank of Arizona 
First Nat’l Bank of Dallas 
First Nat’l] Bank of Palm Beach 
Firth Carpet Company 
Flintkote Company 
Florida Power Company 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Freeport Sulphur Company 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
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General Dynamics, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 
Gillen & Co. 

Gillette Co. 

Glidden Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Haloid Company 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Hamilton Banknote Company 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
Ira Haupt & Co. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Health Insurance Plan, N. Y. 
Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Home Insurance Company 
Hornblower & Weeks 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
Hudson Fund, Inc. 


Insurance Co. of North Amer. 


Interlake Iron Corporation 


Int’l Business Machines Corp. 


International Harvester Co. 
Tnt’l Minerals & Ch>mical 
International News Photos 
International Petroleum Ltd. 
International Salt Company 
International Shoe Company 
Int’] Tel. & Tel. Corp. 
Investors Diversified Services 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
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Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Josephthal & Company 
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Kansas City Southern Lines 
Kennecott Copper Company 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Knott Hotels Corporation 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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Lane-Wells Company 

W. C. Langley & Company 
James Lees & Sons Co. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. 
Lehman Brothers 

Lind Brothers 

Link-Belt Company 

Lion Oil Company 
Loew’s, Incorporated 

P. Lorillard Company 
Lynch Corporation 


Manati Sugar Company 
Manhattan Savings Bank 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, F. & B. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Miami Copper Company 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Moody’s Manual 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 

John Morrell & Co., Inc. 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
Mosler Safe Company 
Motorola, Inc. 

John Muir & Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Cash Register Co. 
National City Bank, N. Y. 
National Distillers Products 
Nat’l Securities & Research 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
National Steel Corp. 
Neergard, Miller & Co. 
New England Gas & Elec. 
Newmont Mining Co. 
New Orleans Public Serv., Inc. 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
N. Y. Central Railroad Co. 
New York Herald Tribune 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Co. 
New York Journal-American 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Times 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Northwestern Public Service 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 


Okonite Company 
Old Town Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Mills 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Paper Corporation of U. S. 
Pennsylvania Coal & Cok 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Charles Pfizer & Co. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philco Corporation 

Pierce Governor Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Plymouth Oil Company 

R. L. Polk (publishers) 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Public Service Co. of Okla. 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
Pure Oil Company 


Reeves Bros., Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Company 


Richfield Oil Corporation 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Rome Cable Company 
Royal Typewriter Company 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 

St. Louis-San Francisco R.R. 
St. Regis Paper Company 
Sangamo Electric Company 
Rudolf Schaefer 

Schenley Industries 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Seaboard Finance Company 
Security Adjustment Corp. 
Shawinigan Water & Power 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 
Shields & Company 

Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Skelly Oil Company 

Skilsaw, Inc. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Sonoco Products Company 
South Amer. Gold & Platinum 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Southam Company 

Southern Cal. Edison Co. 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Southern Railway Company 
Southwestern Public Serv. Co. 
Spencer Chemical Company 
Sprague Electric Company 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
Standard Railway Equipment 
Standard-Thomson Corp. 
Stockholders Relations, Inc. 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Can. 
Sunray Oil Corp. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products 
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Tennessee Corporation | 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Texas Company , 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Texas Textile Mills 

Texas Utilities Company 
Thermoid Company 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Tishman Realty & Constr. Co. 
Trane Company 

Trans Empire Oils 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film 


Underwood Corporation 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Union Oil Company (Calif.) 
Union Securities Corp. 
United Carbon Company 
United Engineering & Fdry. 
United Fruit Company 
United Savings & Loan Assn. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
United States Lines 

United States Plywood Corp. 
United States Potash Co. 
United States Steel Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 
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Vandewater Paper Company 
Virginia Elec. & Power Co. 
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Warren Petroleum Corp. 
Wellington Fund, Inc. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
West Penn Electric Co 
White Motor Co. 

White, Weld & Co. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
Woodall Industries, Inc. 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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FINANCE INDUSTRY «+ GOVERNMENT 





A Searching and [~~~ 
SIG NIFIC ANT ARTIC LES 


Critical A is of 
= 
ritical Analysis of 
Business will enter the New Year with*more confidence of fair treatment 
by Washington than it has had for a long time. In such atmosphere manage- 
t e ew ear or ment will be willing to extend expansion plans further into the future. This 


will prove an important investment factor. 
A NEW MARKET BACKGROUND—WHICH ISSUES NOW BEST? 
Int er reted for Over the longer term, it should be more profitable to adopt more aggressive. 
i investment policies than have been warranted in recent years. And with 
a change of political atmosphere, there will be shifts of position among 


numerous security groups. Some will lose attraction; others will face con- 
siderably improved prospects. 


“ARISTOCRATS OF THE STOCK LIST" 


Despite wars, depressions and other difficulties, a long list of companies have 
been able to show profits in every year of operation. Of these, an impressive 


6 
Businessmen number also have paid dividends uninterruptedly for a long period of years. 
eee | — have been tabulated and will be published in the Annual Review 
Number. 


STOCK SPLITS OF '52—WHAT CANDIDATES FOR ‘53? 


The current year saw many important companies split their stocks, usually 
with indicated profit to their shareholders. A table will show these stocks, 
together with those issues that seem in likely position for stock splits in 1953. 


Investors as well as 








A | y U A L R i V } EW A N D | | me pagpensrett 3 an wane aitaiel for eighteen 


essential industries. 





Aircraft Manufacturing Electronics Rail Equipment 


1] Air Transport Farm Implements Railroads 
FORECAST NUMBER OF 1] Automobiles Food and Beverage Retail Trade 
_NVINIDE VE | Building Machinery Textiles 


Chemicals Petroleum Tire and Rubber 
Copper Public Utilities Steel and Iron 


FINANCIAL : W ORLD SHAREHOLDER RELATIONS 


POLICIES OF 1,000 
INDUSTRIAL 
p : VF : . CORPORATIONS 

"ILD a7 i a Pe | Analysis of th 1 f .~ 
Publication Dat , a 
ments of one thousand industrial 


| corporations reveals the latest 
JANUARY 28, 1953 | Sceedeeaas s aemeeeay 
i policies and techniques. 


























TO ADVERTISERS Your message in the Annual Review 


Number of Financia Wortp will be seen again and again in 


the year ahead. Fina Cosine of advertising forms will be 
Tuesday noon, January 20. 
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